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The “ Declaration” Still Lives. 


A NEWS ARTICLE from Washington bears the omi- 

nous head-line, “ ‘The Declaration of Independence Is 
No More.” It appears, on reading further, that this does 
not mean that the precious and immortal charter of Amer- 
ican liberty has been actually destroyed by order of the 
Washington administration, an act which some of our 
anti-imperialist friends may have led the world to be- 
lieve was in contemplation, or that it has even been 
“trampled ” upon by rude and irreverent feet, and thus 
obliterated, as the orators of that same ilk have been 
declaring was the case. 

Nothing of this kind has happened. The cherished 
document has simply faded away, as does most other 
work of mortal hands, by lapse of time and the action 
of the elements to which it has been exposed. The Dec- 
laration was for many years exhibited under a glass 
case to the gaze of visitors at the State Department, but 
it being observed that the strong light was affecting 
it, the document was finally removed to a dark drawer 
for safe-keeping. But this action came too late to ar- 
rest the fading process, and the famous manuscript now 
appears to be nothing more than a blank sheet of paper. 
It must have been executed with ink of a specially poor 
brand, for the original draft of the Constitution of the 
United States, preserved in the same case with it, shows 
no signs of fading. 

This disappearance of a precious bit of writing after 
the lapse of only 125 years serves to remind us that, 
with all our boasted progress in invention and ap- 
plied science, we have not yet attained to the art’ of 
the ancients in some important matters. They were 
able not only to manufacture malleable glass, which we 
cannot, but possessed the secret also of staining or dyeing 
various kinds of material in such a way that the ‘colors 
are retained to this day in all their brilliancy after the 
lapse of thousands of years. The writing, also, on the 
papyri brought up to light by modern research in the 
ruins of Egypt and other eastern lands has apparently 
not been affected by the lapse of time. It is hardly prob- 
able that a single book or piece of writing executed in 
modern times by modern processes will be in existence a 
thousand years trom now, but, long before that time, will 
be resolved into formless dust. 

But the fading away of the original Declaration of 
Independence, regrettable though it be, from a senti- 
mental point of view, should awaken no apprehensions 
except possibly in superstitious minds. For «to this 
document we might apply the*words, with greater’truth 
and force, uttered by John Adams in his dying hour, “ I 
still live.” It is said that if every copy of the Bible 
in the world to-day were suddenly consigned to the 
flames and consumed to ashes, the whole Book could be 
immediately reproduced without the slightest impair- 
ment from the extracts and quotations from its pages 
existent in modern literature, or from the parts held 
in memory by its reverent and devoted students. 
In like manner, we may be sure, could the Declaration of 
Independence be restored to the American people should 
the original document and every existing travis¢ript’ of 
it suddenly disappear from view. It lives immortal 
in the hearts of all lovers of liberty the world over. ‘It 
is so interwoven into the fabric of American institutions 
that to destroy one would be the destruction of the 
other. It is truly one of “the few, the immortal” 
things “ that were not born to die.” 


” a "a 


Credit to the City Club. 


REDIT FOR the wonderful reform victory at the 
recent municipal elections*in New York has been 
given both by Mr. Low and Mr. Croker to thesnewspapers 
of the city, which, with such surprising unanimity, sup- 
ported the fusion ticket headed by Mr. Low. ' The news- 
papers deserve the highest commendation for the wide- 
spread publicity that they gave to the facts regarding 
Tammany’s misrule, and for the earnest and vigorous ar- 
guments in favor of a clean sweep and an entirely new 
departure in our city’s administration.. And yet, those 
who have been watchful observers of the trend’ of events 
in this city, during the past few years, cannot escape 
the conviction that the seeds of the great reform victory 
of 1901 were really sown in 1892, when the City Club of 
New York was organized, “ to promote social intercourse 
among persons specially interested in the good gov- 
ernment of the city of New York, in securing honesty 
and efficiency in the administration of city affairs, in 
severing municipal from national politics, and in pro- 
curing the election of fit persons to city offices; and 
to take such action as may tend to the honest, efficient, 
and independent government of the city of New York.” 
The work that the City Club has done in the little less 
than ten years of its existence speaks for itself. It has 
been the one bright spot in the volitical desert of this 
great city. Its work has been continuous, in season 
and out of season, through evil and through good re- 
nort, in time of defeat as well as in the day of victory. 
All over this great city. from the Bowery to Broadway, 
it has set up its standard, summoned its workers, and 
gone on patiently ard faithfully. and without hope of 
reward, to carry out the definite purpose to which, at its 





‘ 








organization, it was pledged. This fact was made clear 
in a recent eloquent tribute to the club by Mr. Horace E. 
Deming. Its large membership is made up of con- 
scientious believers in the principles of good government, 
who have proved their faith by their works. 

The City Club is about to build its own home and 
we predict that it will be a still greater power for good 
in the future than it has been in the. past. It is as 
representative of that which is good in politics as Tam- 
many Hall is representative of that which is bad, and 
it is a pleasure to note that it is not, in any sense, an 
office-seekers’ organization. 


_ -_ a 


The Democracy’s New Alignment. 


EVERAL THINGS—the recent dissolution of the 
Populists, the Silver Republicans, and the Inde- 
pendents, and their distribution between the two great 
parties; the declaration of principles made by the gold 
element of the Democracy at the party’s congressional 
caucus at the beginning of the session; and Mr. Croker’s 
appeal for harmony in the party, in which he shows a dis- 
position to drop free silver and the other disturbing 
questions of recent years—indicate that a Democratic 
re-alignment is near, which may make that organization 
much more formidable in 1904 than it was in 1896 or 
1900. 

The alliance with the Populists and the Silver Re- 
publicans in 1896 harmed,the Democracy instead of he!p- 
ing it. Populists amd “iver Republicans have now dis- 
appeared as distinct entities. All their representatives 
in Congress have joined the Democratic or the Repub- 
lican parties except Senator Teller. There are now only 
two partisan divisions on the roster of Senate and 
House. It is understood that Edward M. Shepard, the 
Democracy’s recent candidate for mayor of New York, 
was the principal author of the declaration of princi- 
ples presented at the Democratic congressional caucus by 
Representative George B. McClellan. This declaration 
was in line with the historic position of the Democracy 
on most of the great issues, but though it was not ac- 
cepted dat that time by the caucus as a rule of party con- 
duct for the session, recent olive-branch concessions show 
that a united front by the Democrats in 1904 is decid- 
edly among the probabilities. 

Democratic harmony, especially if it is coincident 
with Republiean blundering on any great issue, could 
easily make a sweeping change in the partisan conditions 
between’ this: time’’and 1904. Pierce, Democrat, car- 
ried every state in the Union in 1852 except four, but an 
entirely’ new party, the Republican, carried the con- 
gressional elections of, 1854; leaving the Democracy far in 
the rear.” Grant, Republican, had a tidal-wave ma- 
jority for President in 1872, but the Democrats carried 
Congress in 1874 by a long lead. In 1882 and 1890, 
two -years, in each case, after Republican presidential 
victories, the Democrats carried Congress, in the 1890 
case by the largest majority ever rolled up. What took 
place in the past can occur again under like provocation. 
Lightning transformations in American politics are not 
infrequent. If the Democrats carry the Congress elected 
in 1902 they will win the President chosen in 1904. The 
political possibilities of the next two or three years 
are very interesting. 


- a a 


England Against It. 


i? IS NOT remarkable:that Sir Christopher Furness, of 

London, the largest owner and builder of ships in the 
world, should publicly declare his opposition to any 
measure calculated to aid the American merchant marine. 
Nor is it surprising that he adds that, if he were an 
American, he would strenuously oppose any attempt to 
subsidize the industry. Senator Frye has pointed out 
that while we have protected nearly every industry, and 
while every industry that. we have protected has pros- 
pered, one alone has been handicapped by adverse legis- 
lation at home and the protection of its competitors 
abroad, namely, our ships engaged in the foreign trade. 
And‘he significantly adds that of our enormous foreign 
commerce last year only six per cent. was carried in 
American’ bottoms. The largest carrier of our foreign 
trade is Great Britain. The development of our mer- 
chant marine and of our ship-building industry would 
be a severe blow to the shipping interests of that country. 
The opposition of the English ship-builders is therefore 
as natural as has been, and still is, the opposition of 
British manufacturers to the American policy of pro- 
tection. When the people of the United States come to 
understand that the proposed ship subsidy bill at 
Washington purposes to do for our merchant marine 
and our ship-yards precisely what the protective tariff 
has done for our manufacturing and, indirectly, for our 
agricultural interests. the dem nd for the passage of a 
ship subsidy bill will be as insistent and emphatic as 
was the demand for the passage of the McKinley tariff 
bill. It is a significant fact that as the late President 
was the most earnest advocate of the policy of protec- 
tion, so, in his last great speech at Buffalo the day before 
he was shot, he made public proclamation of his pur- 
pose to help revive and restore the American merchant 
marine. 








The Plain Truth. 


MERICAN TRADE with Mexico is vastly on the i) 
crease. Formerly British merchants seemed 1, 
have the right of way, but promptness and careful stud 
of the needs of the country, tariff regulations and ge) 
eral market have brought Yankee enterprise to the fro 
We have a great future in Mexico. 
. 
* 1S not pleasant to read in a newspaper of su 
standing as the London Financier the statement th 
valuable contracts and concessions in connection wit 
the tobacco-growers’ combine have been attained in t! 
Philippines “ through some of the American peace de! 
gates who, in typical Yankee fashion, managed to cor 
bine private and official business.” The cable dispat: 
which reports this interesting intelligence discloses th 
the commissions and not the peace delegates are meat 
for it says that “the name of a prominent American con 
missioner is being freely bandied about London, but wit 
out any apparent justification.” It is a singular fact th 
one of these commissioners at the time of his appointme: 
was said to be friendly to a certain New York syndiecat 
which was conspicuously in the field then and is no\ 
to secure the most valuable concessions and franchis 
in our colonial possessions. The statement was mad 
at the time of the appointment of this man that, in 
sense, he was selected specially to represent these larg: 
American financial interests. No proof of this stat: 
ment was forthcoming at the time, but it is singular, n 
to say suspicious, that similar rumors should now be ci: 
culated in the financial circles of London. It is safe { 
say that if they reach the ears of President Roosevelt, a; 
they are pretty sure to do, a searching investigatio) 


will follow. am 


T IS no secret that some of the most observant men in 
the American diplomatic service have been regarding 
with apprehension the possibility of serious compli 
cations with Germany, arising from the growth of it 
colonies in South America, and especially in Brazil. It 
is suggestive that several leading German newspapers 
severely criticised the vigorous declaration in President 
Roosevelt’s message concerning the maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine, a doctrine which the London Spex 
tator says “Germany will only respect so long as she 
feels too weak at sea to challenge it.” Trouble with Ger 
many may arise not only from the extension of its large 
colonies in Brazil, but also from its strenuous efforts 
to promote its commercial interests in all the South 
American countries. Just now, attention is called to 
the fact that Germany threatens to seize the La Guayra 
custom-house in Venezuela, because of the overdue interest 
on a commercial debt, the payment of which Germany 
insists upon. The government guaranteed the bonds of 
the Valencia railroad, on which interest amounting to 
$2,000,000 is in default. The seizure of a port in Ven 
ezuela, by Germany, or by any other foreign nation, would 
attract the instant attention of the authorities at Wash 
ington, and might lead to the most delicate complica 
tions. We refer to this incident simply to show how 
easily the sparks might fly if Germany’s war Empero: 
in an impulsive moment, should go a little too far. In 
cidentally, this also suggests one of the strongest rea 
sons why we should have a navy of the first rank, 
reason which neither the past nor the present admii 
istration at Washington has overlooked. 
a“ 
s IS a matter of very little consequence what Bourk: 
Cockran has to say at any time or on any subject 
As Tammany’s star orator, he created a brief sensatio) 
by ‘bitterly opposing the nomination of Grover Clevelan 
at the Chicago convention in a midnight speech whi 
was more vociferous than eloquent and more denunci 


“tory than argumentative. This fall, Mr. Cockran, aft 


breaking with Tammany Hall and assailing Mr. Croke: 
appeared in New York as the champion of Tamman 

Hall’s candidate for the mayoralty, making one speec! 
but that was enough. At Chicago, recently, at a pro 
Boer meeting, Mr. Cockran, as the orator of the evening 
made a number of foolish statements, including one to 
the effect that the British government would find it im 
possible to secure the passage of many more war ap 
propriations through the House of Commons, and that i 
had exhausted all its sourees of taxation, so that, if th 
Boer forces could hold the field a little longer the at 
tempt to subdue them must be abandoned for lack ©! 
means to pursue it. An equally ridiculous stateme: 

by Mr. Cockran was to the effect that “ the Presiden 
of the United States can compose-this bitter quarre! 
One word spoken to the English ambassador, or in thi 
hearing of the. English nation, would -restore peace.” 
While great sympathy is expressed on every side for th: 
Boers, in the, tremendcus struggle they are making, n 
thoughtful person believes that the resources of Eng: 
land in the terrible struggle have been exhausted, or 
nearly exhausted, and, so far as cur intervention is 
concerned, it would be as fatal to us as would have been 
the intervention of Great Britain in behalf of Spain, 
in our recent war with that country. Great nations 
are not led by their impulses, nor are they always moved 
by their convictions. They must yield to conditions, 
and the paramount consideration is always the mainte- 
nance of peaceful relations with their strongest allies. 
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~OME TIME this winter 
the wedding bells will 
ring to celebrate the union 
of the Archduchess Eliza- 
beth Marie, the beautiful 
granddaughter of the Em- 
peror of Austria, to Prince 
Otto von Windischgratz, a 
member of one of the reign- 
ing families under the Ger- 
man Confederation. The en- 
gagement of the two was 
formally announced in the 
Austrian official gazette 
several weeks ago. Prince 
Otto met the princess at a 
ball in Vienna about a year 
ago, and the courtship began 
forthwith. As the princess 
is of a higher rank than her lover it was necessary, 
under the rules of royal etiquette, that the proposal 
of the marriage should come from her. Judging from 
results, this delicate undertaking was successfully per- 
formed, and the Emperor Joseph promptly gave his 
sanction. It is not regarded, however, in any sense as 
a mésalliance, since Prince Otto himself is of royal 
blood. s 








THE ARCHDUCHESS ELIZ- 
ABETH OF AUSTRIA, 
Who is to marry Pr. Otto. 











a 
The voluminous letter-writer should remember that 
Carlyle apologized for writing a long letter by saying 
that he had no time to write a short one. 
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HE DISCUSSION of the 
liquor question in New 
York, brought about 
through the attitude taken 
on this subject by Mayor- 
elect Low, Justice Jerome, 
and some of their prominent 
supporters, promises to lead 
to important and far-reach- 
ing results—not only in the 
metropolis itself, but 
throughout the state and 
elsewhere, for saloon regula- 
tion is an ever-present and 
ever “burning issue. ” It 
has led already to the resig- 
nation from the Church 
Temperance Society of Bish- 
op Doane, of Albany, who 
has been the chairman of this organization from its 
very inception. In his letter Bishop Doane says 
that he is impelled to take this step because 
he finds himself “unable to take the position 
which the Church Temperance Society took the other 
day ” with reference to the question of Sunday opening 
in New York. The acticn referred to was taken on 
November 12th, when at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the society, Bishop Doane being absent, reso- 
lutions were passed declaring, among other things, that 
“any relaxation of the existing restrictions upon the 
Sunday sale of liquor ought to be stoutly resisted by 
all good citizens.” In his letter of resignation Bishop 
Doane dissents from this position and ranges himself 
with Mayor Low and others as in favor of allowing the 
saloons to be open at certain specified hours on 
Sunday. 











BISHOP W.C. DOANE, D.D., 
Who has resigned thechair- 
manship of the Church 
Temperance Society. 











+ 


- THE appointment of 
Colonel John N. Par- 
tridge as police commis- 
sioner of New York after 
January Ist, Mayor-elect 
Low has fulfilled to the letter 
his promises in regard to the 
future administration of this 
important office, and has 
met the highest expectations 
of his supporters in the late 
municipal campaign. Col- 
onel Partridge comes as near 
being the ideal man for the 
head of the New York police 
department as any one who 
could possibly be named. In 
every public office he has 
filled, from that of police 
commissioner under Mr. Low when the latter was mayor 
of Brooklyn, to his present position as state superin- 
tendent of public works, Colonel Partridge has _per- 
formed his duties with an eye single to the welfare of 
the people. He is sixty-two years of age and in the 
prime of health and strength. Many have thought that 
an experienced army officer should be placed at the 
head of the metropolitan police force, and Colonel Par- 
tridge will exactly meet this requirement, since he is a 
veteran of the Civil War and has since had an extended 
military training as colonel of the Twenty-third Regi- 











COLONEL JOHN N. 
PARTRIDGE. 























the National Guard of New York. 
nominated for superintendent of public works by Gov 
ernor Roosevelt to succeed George W. Aldridge, of Roch 
ester, January, 1899. 


ment of He was 


HE MILITARY CLUB is 

a recent organization in 
Washington, D. C. The 
membership will be confined 





to army and navy circles, ex- 
tending, however, to those 
on the retired lists. It is 
not designed to be entirely 
social. It purposes to be a 
factor in such national legis- 
lation as will be of interest 
to the army and navy. The 





tain Charles Cassilly Cook, 
of Ohio, where he was a 





CAPT. CHARLES C. COOK, 


President of the Military 
Club, Washington. 


lawyer until he was ap- 
pointed president of the 
Board of Pardons of that 

- state. At the inception of 
the recent war with Spain he raised three infantry 
companies for the First Ohjo Regiment. He was in com- 
mand of Company M of tip regiment, and in 1898 was 
on the flag-ship New York. He was also with Gomez 
in the army of Cuba. The Military Club begins with a 
membership composed of army officers, Governors of 











several states, and other officials. The honorary mem- 
bership includes the President, the Secretaries of War 
and Navy, prominent military men and civilians in the 
United States, and prominent Cuban insurgent leaders, 
Algernon Sartoris, late captain United States Volunteers, 
grandson of the late President Grant; Russell B. Harri- 
son, W. E. English, Indiana; Charles L. Thurbur, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and George C. Boldt, New York. 
+ 

J FIELDING SMITH has 

* been elected president 
of the Mormon Church in 
succession to Lorenzo Snow, 
who died in October. Smith 
is a nephew of that Joseph 
Smith who founded the 
Chureh of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, and is not 
only a stalwart leader in 
the church, but also one of 
the ablest men of Utah. He 
has a vigorous mind and 
great force of character, and 
is a worthy successor to 
the brainy men who have 
held the presidency before 
him. He is a leader of the 
radical faction of the church, 
and was himself a polygamist. Joseph F. Smith was 
born November 13th, 1838. He was baptized into the 
church when only twelve years old, and when he had 
reached the age of twenty-nine he was made one of the 
Twelve Apostles by President Brigham Young. He 
spent several years in the ‘fifties as a missionary in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and in 1874 he was sent to England 
for the purpose of proselyting in that country, work 
that attracted wide attention. Mr. Smith was a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention of Utah and sev- 
eral times has been a member of the Legislature. He has 
large financial and commercial interests. 











J. FIELDING SMITH, 


The ew head of the Mor- 
mon Church, 











a 

Wu Ting-Fang, the Chinese minister, was being shown 
the portraits in the Corcoran Art Gallery. His 
guide pointed out a portrait of Li Hung Chang. “ It 
doesn’t look like him,” said the minister. “ It’s only a 
three-quarters view,” replied the guide. “It doesn’t 

look three-quarters like him,” returned Mr. Wu. 

a 

HE MOST interesting bit 
of social news received 
from Washington thus far 
this season is the an- 
nounced engagement of 
Miss Helen Hay, eldest 
daughter of Secretary Hay, 
to Mr. Payne Whitney, sec- 
ond son of Hon. William C. 
Whitney, former Secretary 
of the Navy. The two have 
known each other from 
childhood. Miss Hay has 
inherited to a large degree 
the brilliant literary gifts of 
her father, and has been a 
frequent contributor of 
poems and short stories to 
the leading periodicals of 
the day. Her first published volume appeared in 1898, 
entitled “Some Verses,” and several books from her 











MISS HELEN HAY. 
Photograph by Gilbert. 














president of the club is Cap , 





pen appeared since, one of the latest being a collection 
of stories for children. Miss Hay’s many accomplish- 
ments and graces of mind and heart have made her a 
social favorite in many prominent circles since her 
début in Washington six years ago. During her father’s 
term as ambassador at the court of St. James’s she was 
of great assistance to her mother at the functions 
given at the United States embassy. Mr. Whitney; her 
fiancé, was a classmate of her brother, the late Adelbert 
Hay, at Yale College, and was captain of the Yale ’var- 
sity crew in 1898. The wedding will take place at the 
Hay residence in Washington some time during the 
winter. 


‘YLVESTER C. DUN- 

HAM was unanimously f 
elected president of the 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., Oc- 
tober 14th. The position 
had been made vacant by the 
death of James G. Batterson. 
rhe action of the board of 
directors in the election of 
Mr. Dunham was a tribute to 
his business ability, a satis- 








faction to his official asso- 
ciates, and a gratification to 
his many personal friends. 
Mr. Dunham is a native of 
Connecticut and is fifty-five 
years old. He was a law- 
student in Connecticut; 
then, editor of the New Britain Reeord, and afterward, 
clerk of the city court in the same town. He was city 
attorney of Hartford later. At the close of his term he 
accepted the tender of counsel for The Travelers, from 
the company’s late president, James G. Batterson. In 
this capacity he went to Colorado and contributed to 
the solution of the numerous problems of vital interest 
to the company. His familiarity with the financial in- 
terests, insurance, and history and general policy of the 
company made him the logical candidate for vice-presi- 
dent of the company in 1899, and his election to that 
place foreshadowed his succession to the presidency. 





SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, 
President of The Travel- 
ers, of Harttord. 











The Rev. Ernest M. Stires, D.D., the new rector at 
St. Thomas’s (Episcopal) Church in New York, is a 
man of quick but kindly wit. A young woman who 
was preparing an article on “ Attitudes in the Pulpit” 
asked Dr. Stires if rectors of his church were rather 
prone to preach from the right side of the pulpit. 
‘*Most assuredly,” replied the young D.D., with a 
twinkle in his eyes. “A rector is always on the right 
side.” 

HE IXTENSION of 

American rule over 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
and other islands in distant 
seas has made it incumbent 
upon the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of the American 
churches to do likewise and 
also appoint their spiritual 
rulers and official represent 
atives among the people in 
these newly-acquired posses- 
sions. The Roman Catholic 
Church has taken this step 
in the transfer of Bishop 
Sbarretti from Havana to 
Manila, and the Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, and several 
other bodies have had their 
representatives at work in these new fields for some 
time. Action of a similar character was taken by the 
recent general Episcopal convention in San Francisco 
in the appointment of Rev. Charles H. Brent, of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Boston, as missionary bishop of the Phil- 
ippines. Throughout the country and in Canada Mr. 
Brent is recognized as one of the ablest men in the 
Episcopal Church. He was born in Newcastle, Ontario, 
near Toronto, in 1862, and was educated in Trinity Coilege 
School at Port Hope, afterward taking a degree with clas- 
sical honors at Trinity University, Toronto, in 1884. His 
work has been entirely in this country, and Mr. Brent 
takes pride in the fact that he is a thorough American, 
having been naturalized some years ago. In announcing 
the policy which he would follow in his new and exalted 
position, Bishop Brent makes the significant statement 
that he “does not go as an enemy of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church, but rather as an enemy of her enemies, of 
lust, of extortion, of dishonor, of oppression.” These 
are wise words, and if the policy thus declared is ad- 
hered to Bishop Brent cannot fail to exert an immense 
influence for good among the people of the Philippines. 
If the servants of the church do not go with a message 
of peace and good will, by whom then shall it be taken? 











REV. CHARLES H. BRENT. 
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How Schley Fought the Spanish Fleet 


By George Edward Graham, who stood beside him on the Brooklyn 


HE BITING, blinding 
swirl of smoke from 
the thundering pair of eight- 
inch guns in the forward 
turret of the Brooklyn blew 
aside for an instant, and, as 
Lieutenant Simpson stuck 
his head out of the cover of 
the turret and sang out, 
“Did that one hit them, 
commodore?” the lithe, act- 
ive figure on the little plat- 
form outside of the conning 
tower dropped the binocu- 
lars from his eyes for an in- 
stant and said, “I couldn’t 
see it, Simpson; but keep 
right at them.” 

This tall, slim figure, in 
plain blue, without shoulder straps or a mark on his 
cap to identify him; with iron gray hair, mustaches and 
imperial, was the commander this eventful day, because 
of the absence of the commander-in-chief of the Amer- 
iean squadron which had suddenly found itself in com- 
bat mortal with the Spanish squadron of Cervera. He 
stood there on the little temporary footboard placed for 
just this purpose on the outside of the conning tower, 
the same erect, energetic figure that years before, in the 
lookout box on the mast of an American cruiser, gazed 
across ice-fields and ordered the ship pushed through 
them to rescué the starving Greely and his party from 
the death that would have come to them in forty-eight 
hours but for this man’s indomitable will. 

When he had answered Simpson’s query the glasses 
went up to his eyes again, and pointing with his other 
hand toward the first two vessels, which had now emerged 
from the harbor, he said to Captain Cook: “ They are 
coming to the west, Cook. Go straight at them.” Then 
with that thoughtful self-possession and kindliness which 
has always marked him, he said to Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Mason: “ Keep the men below informed of the 
progress of the fight.” 








GEORGE EDWARD 
GRAHAM. 
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The figure in front of the conning tower was that of 
Winfield Scott Schley, and the battle the culmination 
of the five weeks of waiting before the harbor of San- 
tiago which had followed the discovery of Cervera’s fleet 
by this same successful sea-fighter. In these first few 
minutes, as the Spanish fleet moved out, there was the 
natural hurry and the intense excitement which would 
mark such a surprise, but this figure in blue on the 
roughly erected promenade talked off orders like clock- 
work. “Signal close in,” he said to Lieutenant Sears, 
who stood near him. “Signal they are going to the 
west,” he said in another instant; and, “ Open fire, Cook, 
and fire deliberately.” ‘These were some of the orders 
he gave preceding Simpson’s inquiry concerning the ef- 
fect of his first shot. “I can’t see the New York,” was 
the next remark he made. ‘“‘ Can any of you see her?” 
and he handed the glasses over to one of the signal offi- 
cers near him. The response to this inquiry that “ she 
was not in sight ” brought from him the remark, ‘‘ Then 
it’s our fight.” and he leaned back against the conning 
tower and held the glasses as steadily to his eyes as if 
in peace times he had been trying to get a glimpse of 
the home shore after a long voyage. 

é a 

“You messengers look out for that gun blast,” he 
said to a lot of half-dressed sailors as the ship swung 
slightly to starboard and the forward pair of eight-inch 
guns came swinging around to port. “ Don’t duck,” he 
said, with a pleasant smile to me, as something whizzed 
over us. “ The ones that you hear won’t hurt you,” and 
then back he went to the serious work of the day. There 
wasn’t a tremor to his arm as he raised it, and pointing 
toward the harbor said, “ There comes the fourth one, 
Cook,” and then, as he saw the Brooklyn swing in very 
close to the enemy and the enemy’s ships spread out in 
fan shape as if to surround him, he said, “ Put your 
helm hard aport, Cook.” “It is hard aport,” answered 
Cook, coughing and spluttering through the smoke. 
“Well, get her around quickly,” he said, and although 
standing a few feet from him I could not see for the 
smoke, I could hear the musical voice of the commodore 
say,“ that smoke. Oh, for some wind! ” 
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“We might go around quicker,” said Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Hodgson to Captain Cook, “if we backed on the 
starboard engine,” and Cook had just started to reply 
to him when Schley said, sharply, “ No, no; we will go 
around faster and not lose headway if we use both en- 
gines ahead.” We were pretty well turned now, and the 
commodore had stepped around the conning tower until 
he was on the starboard side, directly facing the enemy. 


The bugle had blown for the starboard battery to open, 
and the smoke having cleared so that Schley could see 
the men going to the five-inech guns, he called to them 
as they started in to work, “ Give them h—ll, bullies,” 
and then in another instant slapped his sides with glee, 
almost dropping his binoculars as he pointed toward the 
first ship, from which was rising a light column of 
smoke, showing that she had been hit and was starting 
to burn. ‘“ That’s the stuff, that’s the stuff,” he said, 
excitedly; and then, to the young range-finder, ‘“ Get 
that range, Ellis; we’re dropping a little short.” 
7 

I shall never forget him during those moments; he 
was all life, activity, and nerve. He noticed the most 
trivial things. I had knelt down, almost at his feet, to 
take a photograph. He said, as calmly as if he had been 
criticising me in a public street somewhere, “ You’ll never 
get a picture there, Graham Go to the quarter-deck, 
where the smoke blows clear.” He was the inspiration 
of every man forward. Some small, fourteen-year-old 
boys, apprentices, who were acting as messengers, had at 
first shown signs either of apprehension or great ex- 
citement; but as the commodore told them calmly to take 
messages and walked coolly around this wooden platform 
with the shells flying close to him and shrieking over 
his head, and in the deafening noise of his own ship’s 
guns, even the youngsters took heart from his example. 

* 

“Look out for the torpedo-boats, Cook,” he sang out 
once, as the lookout above notified us through the mega- 
phone that they were coming out of the harbor. An 
instant after Captain Cook said, “There are no other 
American vessels in sight.” «Rutting his glasses to his 
eyes, Schley scanned carefully the dense mass of smoke 
which hung like a curtain three-quarters of a mile be- 
hind us. On our starboard side were the four Spanish 
vessels, each one of them plainly in view, and each of 
them firing. If Schley had given the slightest indica- 
tion at that moment that he was afraid of the result, 
or if he had ordered the helm*put over to take the Brook- 
lyn out of the fight, it is perfectly possible that panic 
would have seized us all. But as coolly as if he were 
saying that he would join a pleasure cruise, Commodore 
Schley said to Cook, all in the same breath, “ Well, we 
are going to stay with them. Keep her in towards them,” 
and in the next instant, to Ellis, “‘ Get that range again, 
my boy.” Ellis stepped out from the shadow of the tur- 
ret and took the range. “ Eighteen hundred yards,” he 
sang out, and turned to step back. There was a sick- 
ening thud, a splatter of warm, red blood over our 
clothes and faces, and the headless body curled down 
to the deck. A six-pounder shell had knocked Ellis’ 
head off. Two men jumped forward to throw the body 
overboard, but, in the midst of all that terrible conflict, 
with every indication that the Brooklyn was to be sac- 
rificed, with almost everything depending upon this man 
in front of the conning tower, from the heat of battle 
Schley found time to turn quickly and say, “‘ Don’t throw 
that body overboard. Take it below and we’ll give it 
Christian burial.” Hardly had the body been lifted to 
a place below the superstructure when there was a slight 
cheer, and Schley, looking around with his glasses to- 
ward the curtain of smoke, saw the nose of the Oregon 
with a great white wave piled up in front of it, come 
rifting through it. “ By George, you’re all right,” he 
said; and, almost at the same instant the Maria Teresa 
turned in toward the shore, a great column of smoke 
rising from her quarter-deck. Catching Captain Cook 
in an almost vice-like grip by the shoulder the commo- 
dore exclaimed, “ Cook, we’ve got one. Tell the bullies 
below about it.” 

“ 

In the shadow of the turret, just near Commodore 
Schley, stood young Ensign McCauley. It was his duty 
to send to the top of the masts the signal flags express- 
ing the commander-in-chief’s wishes to the remainder of 
the fleet. A flag came down just in front of us. ‘“ What’s 
the matter, McCauley?” asked the commodore, smilingly, 
and with much gravity for a young man, McCauley an- 
swered: “Halyards all shot away, sir.” ‘“ You don’t 
tell me so?” said Schley ; and, as if in answer to his query, 
there came down with a rattle and a bang a speed-cone, 
striking heavily upon the platform near him, as if to 
prove the truth of Mr. McCauley’s statement that the 
Spaniards were shooting our tops away.- The cone is very 
heavy, and if it had hit the commodore it would probably 
have put him-out of action, but he paid not the slightest 
attention to it~ except to say to McCauley, “ You can 
use the halyards aft. I’ll send a messenger to you.” 
And then this remarkable man turned his glasses again 
to the Spanish ships, and discovering that the second 
vessel was just about going ashore, said to his flag lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Sears: “ Sears, she looks as if she were very 
badly hit, and she may sink before she gets to shore.” 
Mr. Sears looked at her for a few moments, and then 


reported: ‘“ No, sir; she is in shallow water already, but 
her magazines will soon be reached by that hot fire.” 
a. 

“ Poor devils! ” said Schley, in a sympathetic tone. 

The great fight of the day was now on, for we were 
side by side with the Viscaya, fighting a broadside fight, 
and at closer quarters than had any of the ships been. 
There was a grinding, crashing noise from the deck be- 
neath us, and Schley said, quickly: “‘ They have landed 
something in us. Send a messenger and see how many 
are killed and wounded.” In a moment the messenger 
hurried up and reported that a six and seven-tenths-inch 
shell had come in and exploded, but that only one man 
was hurt. “It isn’t possible, is it, Cook?” exclaimed 
Schley, as if very doubtful that such a miraculous inci 
dent could occur. And then, as he glued his binoculars 
to his eyes and took another glance at the Viscaya, 
which was on our starboard quarter, he gave expression 
to intense feeling in a long-drawn-out, “‘ My God!” as 
his glasses showed him the picture of an eight-inch 
shell from the Brooklyn striking a torpedo in one of 
the Spanish ship’s forward torpedo tubes and bursting 
out all of her port bow. But the spirit of the contest 
overpowering him again, as he saw a shell from the 
Oregon strike the Viscaya astern, he shouted to Captain 
Cook, exult.ngly, ‘* We’ve got that one, too, Cook. She 
can’t stand that firing.” True to the prophecy she turned 
at that instant and started for the shore. She listed a 
little bit to port, where the great ragged hole was torn 
in her side, and Schley remarked in an instant, showing 
the predominance of that humanity which always marks 
the true hero, ‘‘ We’d better signal Phillips to stay along 
side of her. She may go down in deep water.” The 
signal was not raised, however, because before’ it could 
be prepared she had run on a coral reef and the Iowa 
was going in to her assistance. 

a 

The Colon was now about six miles ahead of us, the 
only one of the Spanish ships remaining to fight, and 
for the first time in all that two hours of fiercest fight- 
ing, this active man, who had directed one of the greatest 
sea fights in history, began to show signs of nervous- 
ness. And yet he did not forget that below the decks 
and in the turrets were tired, hot men, who, if there was 
to be any lull in the battle, needed air and refreshment. 
It was to be a chase, and the commodore knew that the 
men at the engines and boilers could not be spared, so he 
stepped inside the conning tower himself, and going to 
the tube called down below, “ We’ve got them all but one, 
bullies. It’s a chase, and all depends upon you now.” 
And up from that steel cell where the thermometer reg- 
istered 140 degrees, there came the dull roar of a cheer. 
Stepping out again to the platform Schley said, briskly, 
“Tell the men in the turrets and handling rooms to 
come out for a breath of air, and give them a bite of 
breakfast ”; and to Captain Cook he added, “ Couldn’t 
those heroes below deck have some stimulants?” to 
which he received a quick, affirmative response. 

“Signal the Oregon to cease firing,” was the order 
given in another minute by the commodore to Lieutenant 
Sears, and then he began to study the position of the 
Colon and the proposition of getting her. He watched 
her very intently for some minutes, next studying the 
coast line. Lieutenant Hodgson came down from the 
chart room with a map of the coast, and the commodore 
carefully scanned it. Then again he closely scanned the 
coast with his binoculars, going out on the fo’castle to 
get an unobstructed view. Once he clinched his fist and 
almost shook it at the Spanish ship, muttering, “ I’ll get 
that fellow if I have to follow him to the coast of Spain.” 
Once again he studied the map, once more the coast line 
and still once again the Colon. Then he looked around 
at the Oregon and smiled, giving his shoulders a quick, 
characteristic shake, as though he had solved a knotty 
problem. His confidence was returning. He had seen 
a way to head off the Colon and was positive that he 
was to succeed. A cape, fifteen miles to the west, pro- 
jected far out into the ocean. The Colon was running 
close in shore, and to round this cape would have to 
make a long detour to the south. “ Wig-wag to the 
Oregon to keep in close behind her,” said Schley to En- 
sign McCauley: and then to Captain Cook he added, 
“ Cook, make a straight line for the cape. We can head 
her off that way, and the Oregon can help us.” 
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Then began that long chase, during part of which 
Schley sat on the edge of the forward eight-inch turret 
swinging his feet like a school-boy and munching on a 
piece of cracker which had come up in the lot sent for 
the men. The Oregon was keeping us company on our 
starboard quarter, and her commander, Captain Clarke, 
signaled over facetiously, with a knowledge that the 
Spaniards had bought the Colon from Italy. “ Think the 
ship ahead of us is an Italian.” Schley laughed very 
heartily at the joke, and said to his signal officer, “ Tell 
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CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE s&# we #& 


“Commodore Schley was the senior officer of our squadron off Santiago when the Spanish squadron attempted to 
escape on the morning of July 3, 1898. He was in absolute command, and is entitled to the credit due to such commanding 
officer for the glorious victory which resulted in the total destruction of the Spanish ships. 

“GEORGE DEWEY, Admiral, U. S. N.” 
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him I think she’ll be United States 
before long.” (@ 

Once in a while during the chase a 
shade of anxiety would cross his face 
as he spoke of the fact that we were 
only gaining very slowly, and that if 
the enemy could but keep up the pace 
darkness might aid her in escaping. 
It was in one of these moments that 
he signaled to the Oregon, “ Try one 
of your railroad trains on_ her, 
Clarke,” meaning a_ thirteen-inch 
shell. And Clarke answered imme- 
diately by firing two shots at the 
fleeing Spaniard. Lieutenant Simp- 
son, who was in the forward turret, 
as he saw that neither of the thirteen- 
inch shells of the Oregon had hit, 
touched his cap as he said, “ Can’t I 
try it too, sir?” “I don’t think you 
can reach,” said Schley, “ but if you 
are very anxious you may try,” and 
again the Brooklyn began to fire. 

It was while the Brooklyn and the 
Oregon were firing that somebody 
thought they noticed a white flag flut- 
tering from the mast-head of the 
Colon, and there immediately arose a 
cry, “She has surrendered; she has 
surrendered.” 

Schley raised the glasses to his eyes, 
looked at her intently for a moment, 
and said, “ No, that’s steam”; but in 
less than two minutes afterward Mr. 
Mason, who was watching her through 
a long glass, called out, “ She’s hauled 
down her flag and fired a lee gun.” 
Instantly Schley said: ‘ What does 
that mean?” and as Mason with a 
look of surprise said, ‘‘ That means she 
has surrendered,” Schley exclaimed 
with a smile, “ I’m glad I didn’t have 
to surrender, because I wouldn’t have 
known how.” 

It was then that I noticed for the 
first time under what a strain this 
man had been. His lips were cracked, 
and little flecks of blood showed where 
the saltpetre from the gun smoke had 
affected him. His eyelids were red 


from staring through his glasses so \\. 














for our country.” To neither of these 
= \\ messages did Admiral Sampson or 

Captain Chadwick, his chief-of-staff, 
respond. From the New York to the 
fleet came no word of commendation, 
and Schley, thoroughly disgusted, 
went to the bridge of his vessel to 
watch the return of Captain Cook, 
whom he had sent to receive the sur- 
rendcr. While he was there he saw 
that the New York was going in be- 
tween the Brooklyn and the Colon, 
and that she would probably inter- 
cept Captain Cook’s boat. Commo- 
dore Schley picked up the megaphone 
from the bridge and called over to the 
New York, “I ask the honor of the 
surrender of the Cristobal Colon.” 
There came back no response to this 
request, and the man who had won the 
victory that day was compelled to see 
the honors go to the ship which had 
had no part in the fight. 

A trifle broken in spirit the com- 
modore came down from the bridge 
and, taking his barge, went over to 
make his official report to Admiral 
Sampson. I shall never forget the 
joyful mood in which he came back and 
told Captain Cook, ‘ Cook, they have 
sighted another Spaniard out there 
and we are going out to get her.” It 
never apparently crossed his mind 
that it was a curious thing that the 
Brooklyn, with damaged guns, tired 
men, and reduced ammunition, should 
be sent out to fight again, when the 
New York, with fresh crew, clean guns, 
and plenty of ammunition, stayed by a 
dilapidated prize. That it was an 
Austrian ship, and not a Spaniard, 
may perhaps to-day be a cause for con- 
gratulation by the American public. 

And when the evening had come, 
and the good Brooklyn was speeding 
toward her station off Santiago, and 
the crew had appealed to Captain Cook 
to allow them to cheer the commo- 
dore, he stood on the quarter-deck. his 
hand raised in a sort of deprecating 

















continuously, his eyes were bloodshot, 


manner as they cheered, and when 
4) * Bullies, 


they had finished he said: 





and there were dark lines upon his 

face. But his hands were steady; his 

voice was even, though somewhat 

hoarse from the loud speaking which 

he was compelled to do to be heard above the roar of 
battle, Hardly had the signal ‘“ The enemy has sur- 
rendered ” been raised at the mast-head two minutes 
before it was replaced by one addressed to the Oregon, 
“Thanks for your splendid assistance.” And, as the 
Texas came up, there went to her a signal, “‘ You did 
great work.” 


ADMIRAL WINFIELD SCOTT SCHLEY. 
Copyright by Pach Bros. 


When the little converted yacht Vixen steamed in 
toward the finish she, too, was greeted with a signal, 
“Thank you for keeping near us.” When one hour and 
twenty-three minutes later the New York came within 
signal distance, we signaled twice to her. Once the 
message was, “A glorious victory has been achieved. 
Details later.” And the second, “ This is a great day 


the victory belongs to every one of 
you as much as it does to me. You 
men behind the guns and you men 
below decks did the work this day.” 
And that night, as we ran along side of the Lowa, it 
was Schley from the bridge who called to the men on 
the deck of the Brooklyn, “ Admiral Cervera is aboard 
the Iowa. We have vanquished him to-day, and I hope 
you will not cheer, but show your generosity to him 
for his courage.” 





** Follow the Flag.”’ 


Question: What were your instructions? 

ApMIRAL SCHLEY: Follow the flag. 

Bs HE YANKEE ships in a crescent lay, 
Watching the mouth of the Cuban bay; 
Watching, and waiting, by night, by day, 

Ready to do and die. 

Simple and curt was the battle plan; 

Knew it by heart, both master and man; 

A people thrill as the words they scan; 

’Twas ‘* Follow the flag! ” said Schley. 


Out from the lips the quarry sped, 
Flying its banners of yellow and red, 
Freedom or death as the prize ahead; 
Never a ship did lag. 
The cordon leaped at the welcome sight; 
Leaped in the strength of its long leashed might; 
Leaped to the shock of the thunderous fight— 
Schley said ’twas “ Follow the flag!” 


They followed the flag with the field of blue 

They followed the red and the yellow, too; 

Drilling with shot-holes through and through; 
Drunk with the hue and cry. 

Pelting with murderous, screaming shell 

(Many a foeman’s far-cried knell), 

Fiercely their work they did, and well— 
’Twas “ Follow the flag!” said Schley. 


Vessel a-fire on the breakered shoal— 
Vessel a-wash where the surges roll— 
Vessel sunk deep (God rest each soul!)— 

Nas e’er a more wond’rous bag! 
Glory enough for every one. 
Honor to all, disgrace to none. 
And this is the way the deed was done— 

Schley said ’twas “ Follow the flag! ”’ 

‘ Epwin L. Sasin. 


2 2 
Jan Kubelik, the Bohemian Virtuoso. 


AN KUBELIK, the Bohemian virtuoso now making his 
first American tour under the management of Daniel 
Frohman and Hugo Garlitz, is one of the interesting per- 
sonalities of the musical season. At the age of five years 
he was given his first violin and took his first instruc- 
tions from his father. At the age of eight he played 
successfully in a concert at Prague. At fourteen his 
final examination occurred, when he played the D major 
concerto of Paganini, with the difficult cadenza by Emile 
Sauret. College professors and musical critics led in 
the storm of applause which followed. His success was 
made. He went to Vienna and his playing aroused the 
public to such a pitch of enthusiasm that he was the 
talk of concert-goers. At the age of nineteen he made 
his remarkable début at St. James’s Hall, London. Then 
he electrified an audience of Wagner worshipers and 
Beethoven enthusiasts. Contrary to all rules at Richter 


concerts, the boy Kubelik had to play to an encore. A 
little later he had become the rival of Paderewski. Both 
were in London at the same time, and Kubelik’s manager 
was forced to hire a larger hall than St. James’s in order 
to satisfy the demand to hear the boy wonder. Mr. 
Frohman was in London at the time, and being enrap- 
tured by Kubelik’s art, arranged at once with Garlitz 
for an American tour, after considerable difficulty in 
canceling other European engagements. The first con- 
cert of Kubelik at Carnegie hall, December 2d, was a tri- 
umph which will undoubtedly be repeated at his sub- 
sequent appearances, 

















JAN KUBELIK, THE YOUNG BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST. 


Quaint Philosophy. 
In AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

WHEN a man acts as he believes the Infinite within 
him would have him act, he draws power to himself from 
unseen sources; that power may be shown in many ways. 

Things work smoother, plans carry out, people begin 
to say, “lucky”; “he’s a winner”; “everything he 
touches succeeds,” etc., ete. 

Ever try it? If you ever do, you will agree that it 
is the greatest proposition on earth. 

There is a marvelous potency behind the man who 
acts in a simple, straightforward way, as near as he 
knows, in accordance with the promptings of that in- 
visible Deity within. 

This should teach him that great and honorable work 
is ahead; Man at once the tool and a part of the master 
workman. 

The tool must not be dulled and ruined by bad food, 
tobacco, whiskey, coffee, etc. You question including 
coffee among “ bad habits.” None of these habits are 
bad habits unless they weaken or lessen the clean cut 
power of the individual. If they do, quit them. If food 
and drink are not well selected, change. Put your ma- 
chine in clean, first-class shape. It is the purpose of 
this article to suggest a way to keep the body well so 
it can carry out the behest of the mind. 

A sure and safe start in the right direction is to adopt 
Grape-Nuts Food for every morning’s breakfast. It is 
delicious, pre-digested, highly nourishing, and will put 
one far along toward doing his best in life’s work. 

Follow this with abandonment of coffee, if it does 
not agree with you, and take in place of it, Postum Ce- 
real Food Coffee, for its regenerating and vitalizing 
nourishment. 

With a wise selection of food and drink, man ean 
quickly place himself in shape where the marvelous Di- 
recting Power will use him for some good and worthy 
purpose. 

Sense, just plain, common sense. 

* * 

STEADY nerves and a strong stomach is the legacy of 

Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. 
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How a Political Leader Works 


By Albert H. Howe, Secretary to Senator Thomas C. Platt 





HE UNITED STATES 
Senate probably con- 
tains as many men charged 
with party leadership as 
any other representative 
body, and while a political 
leader is not necessarily 
and invariably a holder of 
office, and there are doubt- 
less some men who by sheer 
force of personality and 
ability of leadership are 
able to dominate a_ party 
organization without the 
added strength of office 
holding, it more frequently 
happens that such a leader, 
by virtue of his ability to 
control, is chosen by his con- 
stituents to represent them in important official ca- 
pacity. 

It will be interesting to know how such a leader dis- 
patches his work. To understand it thoroughly, let us 
look into his office where he is to be found by 9 o’clock 
in the morning, or earlier, wrestling with an appalling 
correspondence; a correspondence seething with impor- 
tance to local, state and national interests, no more im- 
portant, however, than ludicrous, and no less ludicrous, 
sometimes, than pathetic. The extent of this corre- 
spondence would startle the average business man. 

A prominent party leader and Senator has been known 
to receive upwards of 16,000 letters in a single month, 
containing an assortment of requests for political ap- 
pointments, public documents, pensions, money, auto- 
graphs, photographs, general information, and contribu- 
tions to literary undertakings, as well as lengthy rep- 
resentations of the views of certain of his constituents 
on legislation and party policy. That bearing relation 
to his official interests may contain letters from Cabinet 
officers concerning some great local improvements, in 
which millions of dollars of the public funds are involved 
and upon the intelligent handling of which may depend 
the welfare and comfort of future generations. It may 
contain scores of requests from the Postmaster-General 
for advice as to the filling of vacant postmasterships, or 
as to the desirability of the establishment or discon- 
tinuance of post-offices, each of which must be decided 
with reference to local conditions, involving lengthy and 
tedious correspondence, rendered doubly complex, possi- 
bly, by the existence of factional differences in the local- 
ities affected. This branch of his correspondence is as 
important as that of any manager of a great business 
interest, and must be dealt with intelligently and de- 
cisively. 

Another element of his correspondence is that relating 
to his position as a leader. A political organization is 
like an enormous trust, if we may employ the compari- 
son. It has many divisions and sub-divisions. The 
state organization is divisible into county organizations, 
thence into town and municipal organizations, thence 
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into election district organizations. It must be as com- 
plete in its way as that of the Roman Catholic Church 
or the Pennsylvania Railroad. It is very complex, this 
matter of organization, for there are organizations with- 
in organizations, each related the one to the other, and 
all dominated by a common purpose. For instance, we 
find assembly districts, senatorial districts, judicial dis- 
tricts, congressional districts, all interlapping and over- 
lapping. Two men may reside in the same senatorial 
district, but not in the same congressional, judicial or 
assembly district. Each district must have its indi- 
vidual party control, in harmony, if the organization be 
complete, with the central control. The party contest 
changes with the character of the contest, be it an as- 
sembly, senatorial, judicial, or congressional contest. 
Different forces must be called into play to meet the 
varying conditions. Infinite are the combinations and 
complications involved in successfully engineering the 
affairs of a party, the machinery of which is as com- 
plicated as a Hoe multiple press. The mere physical, 
not to mention the mental, effort employed in handling 
the correspondence which develops in the conduct of 
the affairs of a great party is almost beyond compre- 
hension. 

In the handling of this correspondence, as in all his 
other concerns, the talent and versatility of his pri- 
vate secretary plays an important part. The secretary 
may be simply an amanuensis. The leader, Senator and 
President, may be a man of sufficient virility to cope 
with the load of detail incident to his position. Or the 
secretary may be the confidential helper, the man of 
trust, of keen apprehension capable of taking upon 
himself the detail, and relieving the leader of its an- 
noyances. He may be even more than this. He may be 
the one to whom the familiarity with all the conditions 
of his employer's affairs _is so complete as to enable 
him to suggest methods, conduct negotiations, and ap- 
preciably impress his personality upon the events in 
which the leader is a factor. Certainly the leader owes 
much to the capabilities of his private secretary. 

All these activities are outside the legitimate realm 
of what might be called the leader’s business, and _ re- 
quire the maximum of alertness and assiduity; and 
the labor is intensified during campaign time, when 
policies are to be determined, vexed party differences 
to be adjusted, forces to be called into operation, and 
momentous results to be achieved. An allusion has 
been made to the ludicrous and pathetic element of 
this correspondence. One would be amazed, who had 
not had opportunity for observation, at the crudity and 
poverty of intelligence displayed in some of the letters 
received by the public man. 

Of the pathetic there is a plethora. Old soldiers 
dying of disabilities incurred in the military service 
make piteous pleas to the number of hundreds each 
week for influence to accomplish the procurement of 
pensiors; widows whose husbands had rendered some 
supposed political service to their party beg for 
political appointment, with the idea that the 
“boss ” has simply to say the word, and lucrative posi- 


New York’s Holiday Season 


EW YORK’S mantle of charity happily stretches 
from Thanksgiving to, and over, the Christmas 
season. In the preparation for home-comings in which 
family reunions occur in the mansions of the city, and 
the less pretentious places called apartments; in the 
great hotels and fashionable cafés, and in the clubs, the 
poor are not forgotten when turkey, with its concom- 
itants, is the order of the day. 

In many of the side districts of the city the season 
of Thanksgiving begins twelve and twenty-four hours. be- 
fore it does in the homes. The children of the poor are 
the first beneficiaries. In the congested quarters on 
the cast and west sides such “ ministering angels of 
mercy” as Mrs. William D. Sloane, John Jaeob Astor, 
Mrs. A. Newbold Morris, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
and others who have kept the children of the industrial 
day schools from want for months, prepare Thanksgiving 
dinners for the children of the nineteen day, and eight 
evening, schools. 

In most cases these dinners are served in the big 
dining-rooms of the school-houses. The long tables 
are arranged, and down to them in troops come the 
scholars in relays, oné, two, and three, not one more 
than ten years old, and many who cannot chin the tables. 
As each relay takes its place, the faces bright with an- 
ticipation, the children fold their hands over the din- 
ner, piping hot, bow their heads, and in. unison say 
grace. In one of these schools, the one in Sixth Street, 
built, and sustained in matters of charity, by Mrs. 
William D. Sloane, where nearly 690 children are looked 
after, in their homes as well as at the school. there 
were served, last Thanksgiving Day, 475 pounds of tur- 
key, vegetables, and ice-cream and cake. 

But for the dinners served in these industrial schools 
the countless number of little ones, in the two districts 
where poverty is most prevalent, would know nothing of 
the meaning of Thanksgiving. Another charity fur- 
nished by these schools provides a shelter for the home- 





less boys and girls of the city. If one could look into 
some of these shelters when the night storm of winter 
falls upon the city, one would see hundreds of the 
homeless cared for, fed, and put away to sleep in warm, 
clean quarters. It is a part of the charity of New 
York which 

droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


The blessings are not confined to any quarter. They 
began falling in and about the Five Points Mission at 
about the same time. The usual dinner-hour was far 
too short to accommodate the beneficiaries. Nine hun- 
dred children came together at the mission. There was 
not only abundance, but it had been prepared under 
sanitary supervision. It was good enough, but for the 
elimination of certain courses, for the.smart set. It was 
daintily served by the Young Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. It came from the charity of the great 
city, which is never withheld when the appeal comes 
in the proper way, whether the season be the one of 
thanks or the one of gifts, or that of the greeting. 

In some of the up-town sections the little cripples of 
the city were likewise e=tertained. They were taken 
from their homes to their school-houses in wagonettes 
and bountifully fed on Thanksgiving. In like manner 
when Santa Claus came to the city these little cripples 
were again taken out to revel in the sight of the Christ- 
mas-trees, which were laden with trinkets that please 
all children, regardless of home or condition. 

A few days before one of these seasons when the spread 
of charity began, a little band of women, known as the 
Female Guardian Society, under whose guardianship are 
many schools, sent out an appeal to the city for food 
for the hungry and homeless under the care of the so- 
ciety. When the response was made it was like a repe- 
tition of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. Not only 
were the 4,000 fed, but baskets of dinners remaining 
were sent broadcast into the homeless patches of the 





tions may be at their disposal. In the matter of the 
bestowal of political patronage the ability of the leader 
is amusingly contracted. Under present conditions 
there are few places that are not covered by civil-service 
regulations. The very important places are unclas 
sified, as well as the menial, or laborers’ places, but 
in the majority of cases the applicant is politely told 
that until he renders himself eligible in accordance 
with civil-service regulations, the leader is powerless, 
under, the law, to render aid. The number of appli- 
cants for unclassified places is grotesquely dispropor- 
tionate to the number of available positions. 

A certain prominent political leader, under an al- 
lotment of military appointments at the time of the 
enlargement of the army in 1899, received a quota of 
six appointments to the grade of second lieutenant. His 
applications for such appointment numbered upwards 
of two thousand. I venture to say that the prevalence 
of civil-service requirements in the filling of Federal 
and state offices is a source of profound relief to the 
political leader, notwithstanding the prevailing impres- 
sion that he thrives on patronage, and that if it were 
to be taken from him the “ boss” would be numbered 
among some of the obsolete monstrosities like the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes. The person who thinks this entirely 
misunderstands the philosophy of political leadership. 

This sketch would be incomplete without a reference 
to the leader’s callers. From early morning until late 
in the night his office and residence are thronged with 
politicians of various magnitudes, some of them men 
of affairs, some of them denizens of the Ghetto. All 
must be treated with patience and consideration. None 
must be given offense. At this point the skill of the 
secretary is again manifested. His intervention is 
fraught with peculiar difficulties because nobody who 
calls to see the leader is contented to see a clerk. Con- 
sequently the clerk must employ the maximum of di- 
plomacy to satisfy the caller and send him on his way 
rejoicing. 

The newspaper men, as a rule, are not unwelcome 
callers. The majority of newspaper correspondents are 
men of intelligence and keen sensibility, who will treat 
judiciously and fairly any statements that may be made 
to them. Of course there are exceptions, where re- 
porters will magnify and twist statements to create 
false impressions, and pander to the passions and 
prejudices of the masses. They are secretly despised 
but have to be endured. 

Generally speaking, successful political leaders are 
popular with newspaper men, who find them frank and 
disposed to recognize the existence of the newspaper 
man’s sense of honor. 

The leader is the friend of the correspondent and the 
correspondent a friend of the leader. The misrepre- 
sentations to be found in the press, both in statement 
and in picture, of motive and achievement, are sore 
trials to the leader, but, like the chastening spoken of 
in Holy Writ, serve probably to refine and strengthen 
the character and quality of the leader’s contribution 
to civie welfare. 


of Charity 


city. The charity comes every year. This year it ex- 
ceeded that of others. These many charities are the 
gifts of the people. They are not confined to any na- 
tionality, sex, or color. 

So the city, as a municipality, having corrected its 
wayward children, goes to the Island and the prisoners 
of the city in these seasons of charity, as it did last 
Thanksgiving Day, and on the Christmas just gone, 
when it gave over 20,000 pounds of roast turkey and 
chicken, and all that goes with a good meal, served in 
no miserly manner. To the sick and the afflicted in the 
municipal hospitals, Bellevue and the Metropolitan not- 
ably, there were taken, not only substantial food, 
but an abundance of the delicacies which fill the heart 
with gratitude, as they help to fill the sick stomachs. 

There are gifts, as well as articles for the purpose of 
feast, for the hundreds of children who go on Christ- 
mas to the House of Industry in Five Points. The city 
is not slow in reminding Santa Claus that he must visit 
these little ones as well as those who watch and wait 
in robes of ermine in splendid nurseries. The News- 
boys’ Lodging-house is always supplied by charity, to 
a greater or less extent, the year round; but in the 
season which is just now passing the charity comes 
with fuller arms. 

The charity of the Salvation Army of this city is 
wide-winged and merciful. Who can ever forget the 
Christmas Eve scene in Madison Square Garden, when 
25,000 of the poor of the city went up at the request of 
the Salvation Army, which had prepared a basket-dinner 
for each? These patient soldiers of peace and good will 
have been upon the street-corners, in the storm, for 
weeks, quietly but effectively asking the hurrying 
throngs for pennies, nickels, and dimes with which the 
Christmas feast of Madison Square Garden was pre- 
pared. 

Of a truth, in the history of all that is beneficent, 
the charity of New York in the season of winter is 
“the greatest of all.” 
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Drawn by C de Fornaro. 
. Russell Sage! That name alone 
Could shake a prince upon his throne, 
d Or make e’en J. P. Morgan groan. 
: He’s worth three billion, I am told, 
; And is nine-hundred-odd years old. 
: —B, j. 
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General Wood, the Czar of Cuba 


O BE Governor-General of a foreign country, whose 
people are of a different race from his own, and 
still retain their loyalty and friendship is far from 
being an easy task. Such, however, has been accom- 
plished by General Leonard Wood, now Governor of 
Cuba, and who, for two years, has maintained friendly 
relations between the people of that island and the 
people of the United States. 

The conditions which have existed, and which made 
the accomplishment of this exceedingly difficult, were 
many and without precedent. The differences of blood 
and language, the uncertainty as to their final destiny, 
and the keeping of the pledges made to them by the 
American people; the conflicting interests of the inhab- 
itants, the desire for absolute independence by one ele- 
another, added to the 
embarrassments of the administration by an executive 
who has to be the Governor of the whole people, and 
whose motto was “ non-partisanship.” 

How well General Wood has succeeded, is told by 
the result. Everything he has attempted has been ac- 
complished. Reforms throughout the length and breadth 
of the island and in every branch of the government 
have been made. Public improvements ate everywhere 


ment, and for annexation by 


©. . 2 ° 
in éVidenve; voads have been,built where formerly there 
* were ohiy trails, sanitatiom. has redeemed the cities and 


towns from a condition qf pest-holes, and made them 


ot ee | , . . . 
healthrur pjaces -of habitetion with a mortality lower 


than ‘that’ of Washington, or of any city in the United 
States or England of more than 5,000 inhabitants, with 
the exception of eight. The state has been put into 
possession of many public buildings which, until re- 
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cently, were held by squatters and other illegitimat: 
possessors; schools have been established, and a numbée; 
of children will soon enjoy educational advantages in 
creased many fold; abuses in the judiciary have been 
greatly diminished or abolished; taxation is equalized 
and the poor man is protected; a friendship betwee, 
the Cuban and the Spanish elements has been cementei 
and, in a word, the island has been placed in a condi 
tion which makes possible the proposition of self-govern 
ment. 

Much of all this was the work of the Governor-Gen 
eral, directly or indirectly. There have been in Cuba n 
legislative bodies to make laws for the Governor t 
execute. 
authority and power than is Nicholas of all the Rus 
sias. He has, practically, the power of life and death 
and is the final court of appeal; yet no one can say 


He is everything, and is vested with mor 


that. this great power has ever been exercised except 
for what he believed to be the interest of the Cuban 
people. 

When all internal matters had been regulated as fa: 
as conditions would warrant, the Governor removed 
temporarily, Cuba’s seat of government to the capita! 
of the United States, where there is now being wage: 
an economic warfare in behalf of the “ Pearl of the An 
tilles.’” The American people are being asked, through 
their President and Congress, to grant to Cuba such 
tariff concessions as will allow the Cuban people to 
live, and yet not injure any agricultural or industria] 
interests of the United States. Without these conces 
sions a state of affairs too terrible to contemplate 
must soon exist. 


Why We Need a Larger Navy 


HE BUREAU of Construction of the United States 
Navy Department submitted to Secretary Long, 
November Ist, a programme for the increase of the navy, 
which programme will, in due course of time, come be- 
fore Congress for consideration. Aside from a num- 
ber of small gun-boats and several non-military 
vessels, such as tugs and colliers, the programme car- 
ries three first-class battle-ships of a trial displace- 
ment of 16,000 tons, and two armored cruisers dis- 
placing 14,500 tons each. These are the ships for 
which Congress last year called for plans, without 
authorizing their construction; and unless we wish to 
abandon our present foreign policies, and permit our- 
selves to be relegated to the rear rank among the Powers 
of the world, we must have them at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Our navy at the present time is only 
about on a par with that of Germany, and the heavy 
building programme of the latter will soon force her 
far to the front, unless some such programme as has just 
been submitted to Secretary Long is made an annual real- 
ity with us. 

Without going into details, which would only em- 
barrass the subject, I will state that the present battle- 
ship strength of Germany, in ships built and building, 
is sixteen first-class and eight second-class; while the 
United States has seventeen first-class and one second- 
class. Each has about the same number of armored 
coast-defenders. Germany has eleven first-class cruisers, 
including armored cruisers, while we have fourteen built 
and building. In smaller cruisers we have a slight ad- 
vantage; but when we consider torpedo craft, of which 
none are included in our new programme, we are so far 
in the rear as to be a negligible quantity. In truth it 
may be said, however, that the actual military value of 
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these small craft is far from being well established. 

I take Germany as a basis of comparison for two 
reasons: the one, because a year ago we were a little 
ahead of her in naval strength, afloat and on paper, while 
now, owing to the indifference exhibited by Congress 
last spring, we are of practically equal strength; and it 
would seem, from almost any point of view, inadvisable 
to allow any other nation to actually overtake and pass 
us on the road to maritime power and potentiality; the 
other, because, while as a matter of course nothing def- 
inite has yet developed, and no absolute or authorita- 
tive statement in the matter can be made, yet keen 
students of the political trend of the German empire, 
and of the ambitions, for himself and for his people, of 
the far-sighted Emperor thereof, seem to have no hesi- 
tation in averring that the immense German programme, 
promulgated three years ago and now in full swing, 
was made with the idea, possibly only half formed, 
and certainly wholly unuttered, but still none the less 
to be guarded against, of extending the German colonial 
empire in order to provide an outlet for German wares 
and for the surplus German population. 

Were the matter left thus indefinite in geographical 
configuration, no cause for such naval construction would 
be apparent; but, unfortunately for us, there seems 
to be a definite location fixed for this colonization; 
and the carrying out of this programme would involve 
either the abrogation of our much-cherished but not yet 
universally recognized Monroe Doctrine, or a resort to 
hostilities in support of it. South America is but 
sparsely settled (only about seven per square mile), form- 
ing excellent ground for colonial enterprise; and its 
governments, largely the results of recent “ revolutions,” 
and now seated on probable future political volcanoes, 


are lamentably weak and inefficient; absolutely unable, 
in fact, to make any stand against any considerable 
Power. 

Not only are they singly incapable of effective self- 
defense, but such is the hostility existing between con- 
tiguous states that in almost no instance could any one 
of them rely on any other for assistance in repulsing an 
invader whose presence would be not only detrimental, 
but positively dangerous and menacing to the inde- 
pendence of all alike. Such being the “condition that 
confronts us,” it follows that the United States must be 
in a position, at all times, to maintain the integrity 
of the South American republics, not relying upon any 
material assistance from the republics themselves; or 
else we must meekly retire to our corner, and watch 
their gradual absorption by the land-hungry Powers of 
Europe. 

Not only this, but under such circumstances, our 
control of the Nicaragua Canal, when that project be- 
comes an actuality, would be not only seriously im- 
paired, but largely neutralized, and possibly actually 
overturned, by the near presence of a powerful maritime 
rival. Our best policy is thus to maintain steady prog- 
ress in the upbuilding of our navy; and to the objections 
based on the cost involved, there are not wanting valid 
arguments to show that it would, in the end, be vastly 
more expensive to go without such a force, than to 
acquire it. 

For purposes of ready comparison I give, herewith, 
drawings intended to reveal the comparative naval 
strength of the leading Powers. The figures are drawn 
so that their lengths are proportional to the tons of 
displacement. 
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COLORADO WILD ELK ON THE ALERT. 

















ENOUGH FOR ONE DAY—BUCK SHOT 
AT 400 YARDS. 


















































AN EIGHT-FOOT TROPHY BOUGHT BY A TOURIST. THE LONELY SWIM ACROSS BEAR RIVER. 




















LEGAL LIMIT—(EACH HUNTER IS ALLOWED TWO BUCKS.) 
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A FLOATING BATTERY—BRYAN HAYWOOD IN THE BOX. 

















WITH THE GUN IN COLORADO. 
BEAR, ELK, BUCK, AND DUCK TROPHIES OF THE HUNT. 


Photographs by S. W. Matteson, Denver. 
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A SHORT STORY 
By Raymond S. Spears 








T= STORY of “ Bud” McCoy’s is an old one in the 

Pennsylvania hemlock camp. It started, nobody 
knows when, not even Daddy Allen, upon Little Pine 
Creek in Marshal Carson’s camp. But Daddy knew 
Bud when Bud was an old man, and that makes Daddy 
more important in Lycoming County than any other 
senior story-teller in a lumber camp. Perhaps Daddy’s 
version of Bud’s great Christmas is a little warped, but 
it is the most trustworthy one extant. 

“It was all over that girl,” Daddy says. “She was 
Minervy Saunders from down Lockhaven way, and the 
prettiest that ever came up the pike to make dough gods 
for the Hicks & Buddy bark pitchers. She could do 
most anything—split wood, toss pan-cakes, darn socks, 
and many’s the favor she did for the boys, only there 
wa’n’t one could go bucking round her, let me tell you. 
She just was pretty and knowed the value of good looks. 
And the boys was all crazy because she wouldn’t set her 
grabs to any one of them. She was steady, smilin’, and 
so blamed good that inside of six weeks after she reached 
Dixon Graves’s camp nine of a twenty-one-man crew were 
tending two o’clock Sunday meetin’s up to the block 
house, eleven miles away. But nary a one of the nine 
was closter to Minervy, so fur’s any body could see, for 
all that. 

“ But after a while it came to be seen that she drawed 
the line on liquor, and that thawed out eight besides 
five married men the first whack. And then them as 
was ig’orant and unmannerly comes in for the brush 
heap, on account of ripping out cuss words when there 
wa’n’t no matter of cause. At last the up-shot of the 
whole business was that Bud McCoy and Handsome 
Frank Carole was all there was left who could draw 
bead to a smile on her lips when they had a pert word 
and a sheep’s gaze to give her. That was a good thing for 
Boss Graves, for Carole was a ripper to work. He 
could drive a log down a hill with a twist and a shove 
of his hook where other men would sweat an hour, and 
now he just set in to lay Bud under the brush and pile 
the dirt on him. 

“ Bud wa’n’t such a big sight working on a side hill. 
He could pull a saw all day steady, or fit logs to their 
best length and handiest for the boys to work at, or he 
could spud bark in peelin’ time pretty fair; but side of 
Handsome Frank he wa’n’t nothing to more’n look at him 
to see if he was still moving, from the Boss’s stand- 
point; and it stood to reason that the girl would just be 
Handsome Frank’s in no time, once she see how smart he 
was all round, for Frank was quite as good at winning 
the grace of a girl as he was at yanking the daylights 
out of logs pig-yokin’. 

* But some way er other Bud got to the down-grade 
quickest, and haul as he might Handsome Frank couldn’t 
get sight of Bud in the girl’s looks for a long while after 
the first start for the yard. There was a saying that in 
them days Bud didn’t do any chain-breaking on the down 
grade, but just plumped right in, and 
got there before Handsome Frank had 
ketched his horses for the hold-back. 

“Then there was some weeks of 
pulling and _ hauling. Handsome 
Frank was just getting raises in pay 
every time the boss laid eyes to him, 
while Bud just stood round waiting 
to do things for the girl. Even wiped 
dishes for her, they say, and more’n 
once went to camp sick, or pretend- 
ing, so’s to get a look at her. But 
this ain’t to say he didn’t try to earn 
his wages. Lord, no! Why, he lath- 
ered himself all the while, and done 
twice as much work as ever before, 
but it didn’t look so. It seemed jest 
as though he wa’n’t doing anything 
more’n to earn his board. The boss 
thought so, too, and one day there 
was arow. So Bud got fired out, and 
he went down to Roberts’ job, where 
English town is. 

“One ud think this ere was Hand- 
some Frank’s chanct, but ’twa’n’t—at 
least, not right away. For Bud came 
running up every Sunday to see his 
sweetheart, arriving early and stay- 
ing late. How he done it no man 
knows, for ’twas forty mile for the 
round trip. 

“Week days he done good work 
too. Roberts liked him, made a boss 
out of him and set him and a gang 
to carrying tan bark off the hill- 
sides down to the roads for loadin’, 
and that wa’n’t no such soft snap as 
*tis nowadays. Scarcely! Why, a 
man had to put a hundred pounds of 
the stuff on his back and come sliding 
and pitching off the hill, and then do 
it over again. Many’s the man broke 
his leg that way. Two right in Bud’s 
own crew done it before the end of 
November, which was considerable 
with men so scarce as they was. But 


The Romance of a Tan-bark Camp 


























Bud had friends up to Graves’s camp, and he filled 
out his crew in no time, while old Graves was sweating 


on frosty mornings lest he Shouldn’t get his contract done 


by the fust of January, which would cost him a big pile, 
Stimson the tanner being pretty clost and sharp in his 
dealings. 

* Along ’bout the middle of December it was plain to 
see that Roberts was ahead of time, and that Graves was 
coming in behind hand by 200 tons or more, ‘less some- 
thing happened, and happen it did, jest two days afore 
Christmas. 

“Roberts had a clean-up that day. Every piece of 
bark the size of yer hand was tossed into the last rack 
with a yell, by Bud, and he pocketed his cash with a 
bonus, and a job offered for spring spuddin’ and pine 
fellin’, to begin in February. Then he headed for 
Graves’s camp up stream. He got there Christmas Eve 
day, about noon, and sot down to dinner with the gang 
and et with the rest, same’s as always, for Graves wa’n’t 
that mad at him as to turn a fellow away from his 
sweetheart. 

“But somethin’ was in the laurels. Everybody see 
it to onct. Minervy jest didn’t look at Bud and she filled 
Handsome Frank’s cup twict for him full of tea while 
Bud’s went cold in the grounds. Bud never let on then, 
but when the crews went up the hill he staid behind jest 





“HOW HB DONE IT NO MAN KNOWS, FOR "TWAS FORTY MILE FOR THE ROUND TRIP.” was. 
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long enough for nine words and a cuff, as the saying is, 
and then he follered. 

** Graves,’ said he, ‘ will ye give me a job?’ 

“ Graves said ‘ yes,’ for he’d heard of Bud’s clean-up 
for Roberts, and Bud went to work good and hearty. 
But ’twa’n’t no use. Graves see one man’s back wa’n’t 
much addition to a crew picking at 400 tons of bark, and 
that made him hot and swearing mad. All hands came 
in for it. Finally out ripped Graves ’bout three o’clock, 
and says: ‘ I’ll give $100 to the man as plans the way to 
puttin’ that ’ere bark onto sufficient sled racks before the 
fust of January! ’ 

“ He meant it, too; well, rather! Old Graves give $25 
onct for moving one log out of a jam, and the boys all 
did a lot of figuring, but night came and nobody had been 
able to Yankee out of it; not even Handsome Frank, 
who had his share of brains with the rest. 

“ After supper Handsome Frank quit figuring. He 
stood up in the lobby.and stretched so’s all could see, and 
then went into the kitchen. But Bud never noticed it. 
He jest kept whittling at some sticks he had in his fin- 
gers and was that interested that he talked out, forget- 
ting his company. Says he: 

** So I’m kinder slow, be I; and I ain’t much on the 
pullin’ and haulin’ end of the harness. Um—m, I'd 
druther—um—well, by ginger, here ’tis!’ 

“With that he ups and jumps and says: 

“* Say, Mr. Graves,’ says he, ‘ I’ll take that ’ere hun- 
dred dollars for keepin’ the teams all bark found! ’ 

“* Ye will, eh?’ said Graves with a jump. ‘ By gin- 
ger, yer welcome to it, if ye do it.’ 

“Then Bud and him went into the office and they was 
heard talkin’ there till long after the boys had gone to 
bunk. There wa’n’t going to be no Christmas in that 
camp, only just double wages if the boys ’ud work. Then 
‘bout ten o’clock Graves and Bud was heard hitchin’ up 
two teams, and nobody knowed where they went to till 
late next day, when they came back with the sleds loaded 
down with hemlock boards an’ some boxes atop. 

“Graves sent word up to the hill to have the boys to 
knock off work, sayin’ ’twas Christmas, and they’d cele- 
brate. That was news, and they all came yelling down 
the road with such whoops as was never heard before. 
What it was had made the change from work to cele- 
bratin’, and what them loads of lumber was for, nobody 
didn’t know, and nobody didn’t care. Some of them cut 
a big hemlock tree and it was set up in the dining-room, 
while Minervy and Graves’s wife unpacked the boxes 
and hangs what was in ’em on the branches, and some 
of the boys went hunting and got a deer and five wild 
turkeys before they’d gone a mile. Such a smell of roast- 
ing meat and cooking cranberries and gen’rous spices you 
never did experience, I guess. 

“ Dinner was late that night, but there was no kicking 
nor grumbling. And when ’twas "bout to be called, they 
heard, way down the road, bells and voices. Ef ’twa’n’t 
loads of girls and some fellows all 
the way from Waterville, with a fid 
dler and a flute, you may shoot me 
We was all hungry and they was all 
hungry. We eatand et and ate, and 
then put in a load of chestnuts on top 
of it all, and topped off with good ap 
ple cider and good whiskey. Some sang 
and some jest hollered, they was that 
happy, while old Graves rubbed his 
hands and smacked his lips. It was 
plain to see he was plumb satisfied 
regardless of expense. 

“Bud came and went ’mong the 
girls, with a grin and a laugh, in 
spite of his havin’ been away wit!) 
the team all the night before, and 
Minervy jest sort of went ’round, fo 
she wa’n’t so pert as usual, that 
night, and when Handsome Frank got 
to drinking and grew unsteady and 
boastful, she jest went and sot dow! 
in the corner alone. 

“Of course Bud see it all, but lh: 
said nothing. He waited for Fran) 
to git a little too far, which he di¢ 
‘bout the third set of dancing. Fran! 
lowed he could lick Bud with on 
hand, but Bud, being sober, had th: 
advantage. He knocked Frank dow) 
and throwed him slick and clean ou! 
of doors. Everything went on afte: 
that jest the same’s before. 

“‘Onct in a while there was a little 
fight, and a little cussing; but ’twas 
a joyouser occasion than ever I heard 
of, especially when it came time for 
another supper. Then Bud was that 
weak that he jest went over side of 
Minervy and ast her to go to eat with 
him and she sealed the bargain with 
a round fat kiss and a little ery into 
it. ’Peared like she’d got an ijee of 
what Bud was up to—she’d seen he 
wa’n’t so slow as she’d thought he 
Everybody hollers  hurray‘ 
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WAY UP under the frowning brow of the most active 

of voleanoes of eastern Java, on a fertile but inac- 
cessible plateau, there flourishes to this day the inde- 
pendent Sultanate of Suloh. Although the Dutch have 
been in possession of this large and fruitful island of 


‘the Moluccas for over 200 years, many unsuccessful 


attempts at conquest have taught them to deal leniently, 
and generously with some of the turbulent and warlike 
mountain people, leaving them their own rulers, laws, 
and customs, and merely insisting that the peace be 
kept in the land. 

So it follows that the march of civilization has been 
slow, almost imperceptible; the mountaineers raise and 
gather their crops and herds as their forbears did before 
them; and the traditions, superstitions, and pastimes 
prevail the same as they did when Europeans first came 
in contact with them. True, the rulers have fallen 
an easy prey to western notions for bolstering up roy- 
alty in the way of pomp and tinsel like their brethren 
of India and Africa, so that the extra big buildings 
which do duty for a palace are replete with the usual 
liberal supply of gaudy chandeliers, chromo-pictures, 


Brutal Sport of Tiger-baiting 


music-boxes, and gorgeous clocks; but the people have re- 
mained unchanged, and every year, after the rainy season 
when there is the most leisure, they expect their “panem 
et circenses,” just as the Romans did from conquering 
pro-consul or Cesar. 

It is only natural, with their peculiar, fearless, and 
blood-thirsty characteristics, that they should pick out 
the fiercest depredator and wild beast of their country 
for their sport. For this contingency, therefore, this 
animal is caught as a cub, or trapped when grown, and 
kept in captivity till the “hari bésaar” or festival of 
“vambokkan miatjan,” or tiger-baiting, arrives. From 
far and wide the people around flock to the capital 
on this occasion. Armed with business-like spears 
the young men form a vast ring on a clearing where 
a stand for the great ones has been erected, and the 
tigers and leopards, confined in collapsible cages, are 
hauled into the middle of the armed array. One by one 
the cages are flung open and the wild beast, maddened 
by hunger, generally charges at once, and after a risky 
scuffle of more or less fierceness, is caught upon and 
transfixed by many sharp lances. If the brute balks, 


there are arrows and sling-shots and other incitants to 
fury, and it sometimes happens that an animal, black 
panther being the most agile, clears the ring and lands 
with claws and fangs among the spectators. In that 
case the casualties are sometimes numerous and guns 
have to be requisitioned to end the carnage; but then life 
is cheap out there. 

Should a particularly ferocious bull be within ken 
and obtainable anywhere, the sport is diversified by pit- 
ting bull against tiger. Strange to say, the bull nearly 
always wins, and wild and vociferous is the enthusiasm 
should he emerge from the fearful contest the victor. 
But the spectacle is grewsome. The roar of the powerful 
bull, the demoniac snarl of the tiger, the rending of 
flesh, snapping of bone, and gushes of blood, like water 
spilled, make up a sight that goes to turn civilized man 
shuddering aside. This sort of thing continues for two 
or three days, in fact till no more material in the shape 
of wild beast is left; after that the populace give them- 
selves up to feasting and dancing for some days more. 





TAPS «> 


‘THE clocks were on the stroke of twelve, 
The moon was bright and high ; 
A footstep broke the frozen crust, 
A shadow passed me by. 
I saw a veteran lame and old 
Whose march was almost done ; 
The battered knapsack on his back 
Was empty like his gun. 


‘THE silver chimes began to ring, 
I heard a bugle blow; 

A dashing soldier young and fair 
Came riding o’er the snow. 

The frost was on his cloak of blue 
And on his yellow plume, 

And on his sword he bore a rose— 
A red, red rose—in bloom. 


By Minna Irving 


HE halted where the aged man 
Had fallen in the snows, 
And icy winds had made for him 
A bed of white repose. 
He set the bugle to his lips, 
The notes of ‘‘ taps” he blew, 
And then I knew that I beheld 
The old year and the new. 








The Romance of a Tan-bark Camp. 


Continued from page 604. 
That ’ere couple led every set till daylight, after that, and 
even Handsome Frank with a swelled eye, sobered by 
the cold out doors, comes in and drinks to their health 
like a man. 

“There ~vas mittens and shirts and boots and every- 
thing on that ’ere tree for the boys, and they’d made shift 
to every one of them give the girl somethin’, of course. 
It was a great day, that ’ere was, and more especially for 
those that carried bark on their backs. 

“ For Bud’s idea was to slide that stuff down the hills 
’stead of carryin’ it down, and them hemlock boards was 
for troughs to make a chute out of. Bud was a benefit 
to man all right. I have heard tell of how that was the 
first time bark was ever chuted down a Pennsylvany 
mountain. Then 400 tons was put down in two days 
and Graves was out of a hole he never got into after- 
wards. And say, now; you’ll bet Minervy never went 
back on Bud McCoy again? Um—m, ye hadn’t better. 
A woman’s pretty blamed uncertain. She married a 
store keeper down to Waterville, what she’d had a tiff 
with before ever she came up Little Pine Creek.” 


Queen Alexandra. 


N°? ONE among the many virtues of the late Queen 

Victoria of England was more conspicuous and 
have endeared her so much and deeply to the world as 
her fidelity to all the cares, duties, and responsibilities of 
a wife and mother. In this respect, as in others, she 
set a shining and noble example before her own subjects 
and before mothers and wives everywhere, of high and 
low degree. And it is gratifying to believe that under 

















QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND PRINCE HENRY OF CORNWALL 
AND YORK. 


the successor of Victoria, the present Queen Alexandra, 
the same high standard of domestic peace, love, and faith- 
fulness will be maintained in the royal home of Eng- 
land. Queen Alexandra’s training as a Danish princess 
was such as to fit her in an eminent degree for the duties 
of a home and family, and through all her life she has 
been true to the high ideals then set before her. In 
our photograph Queen Alexandra is represented with 
her eldest son in her arms, Prince Henry of Cornwall 
and York, then a baby, now the new Prince of Wales, 
whose recent reception in England after a year’s absence 
in a tour around the world is still fresh in the public 
mind. Prince Henry is himself now the father of three 
children, all of whom were left under the care of their 
grandmother, Alexandra, during the year when their 
parents were on their tour of visitation. 


Danger in Too Much Study. 


WRITER IN The Medical Record sounds a wise and 
timely note of warning in regard to dangers of 
rushing young children too rapidly through their studies. 
He declares that our modern educational system is 
greatly at fault in laying too much stress upon exam- 
inations, and in developing the minds of children too 
often at the expense of their vitality and health. The 
stress of modern education, he says, has enormously 
taxed the brains of children by the multiplicity of 
studies. Children cannot assimilate the ideas in widely- 
differing departments of knowledge at one and the 
same time. The effort to do so deranges in many in 
stances the entire nervous system of the child. The so- 
called nervous child is not only not normal, but may be 
the victim of the education methods of the present day. 





THE FEAST OF TURKEYS, ONE FOR EACH WARD, IN 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, 





MARCHING DOWN TO THE HOLIDAY DINNER AT THE SIXTH STREET 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


CHRISTMAS TURKEY IN THE WOMAN’S 
ie WARD AT BELLEVUE. 


THE LONG LINE OF HUNGRY MEN WAITING FOR DINNER AT THE FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


GENEROUS NEW YORK REMEMB. 


ABUNDANT GOOD CHEER FOR THE SICK, THE HOMELESS, AND H: 





A CHRISTMAS SPREAD IN ' ; \ \\ THE NEWSBOYS’ FEAST 


THE SICK CHILDREN'S WARD ‘ \ : AT THE COLUMBIA 
AT BELLEVUE. Lig oy // eB - THEATRE, BROOKLYN— 


(xX) ACTING MAYOR 
GUGGENHEIMER AS HOST. 


CHEER FOR THE POOR 
AT THE 
FIVE POINTS 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. A | 


DINNER AT THE SIXTH STREET INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 








‘POR WHAT WE ARE ABOUT TO RECEIVE!”—GRACE AT THE SIXTH STREET INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN. 


ITS POOR AT THE HOLIDAYS. 


\ IN THE GREAT METROPOLIS.—Zy our Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunn. 
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” PREPARING a new piece for performance Mr. 
Sothern’s early studies in painting prove of value in 
groupings, schemes, and lighting. In this latter 
branch particularly, after things have been worked out 
by the theatre eléctrician, he the rehearsal 
ind suggests many points conceded to be better than 
those first presented. During the rehearsal of a piece 
the presence in the darkened auditorium of the cos- 
tumers and wigmakers as critics, makes him nervous to 
the extent that the theatre is cleared as soon as he dis- 
covers them. His insistence on the spectacular brought 
about an episode in the fire at the Cincinnati theatre 
where he was playing last spring. Among the local 
forces engaged were four known in theatrical parlance 
as “extras,” and secured to act ladies of the court. 
Theatre fires have their funny side. 
The manager, in an excited state of 
mind natural to the situation, was 
hurrying along a distant street after 
all was over. Looking through a 
drug-store window he recognized the 
four “ court ladies ” by their gorgeous 
gowns. ‘They were grouped about the 
soda-water fountain, tearfully begging 
the loan of a nickel apiece to pay their 
car fare. 


color 


witnesses 


- 

M® GREGORY HAST, the English 

tenor and Edwin Lloyd’s succes- 
sor, now concertizing in America, was 
once startled by the unique request, 
sent him during a recital, that he 
sing “The Messiah” as an encore. 
But Mr. Hast tells of a colleague of 
his, singing in concert in a remote 
part of England, who was down on 
the programme for * The Star of Eve ” 
from Wagner’s ‘“ Tannhiiuser.” As 
he was ready to go on the stage the 
orchestra conductor said to him, apolo- 
getically, “1 am sorry, but some of 
the band parts are missing. Do you 
mind trying your number without 
them?” 

“ll do my best,” answered the 
baritone, “but play up all you can - 
and help me out.” 

The conductor took his seat at his desk and the 
baritone went out and bowed. The conductor began 
to beat time, but not a sound came from the orchestra. 
Hoping that things would be better presently the 
singer commenced, expecting momentarily to be re- 
lieved by the instruments. All the while the con- 
ductor kept on beating time. When the _ baritone 
looked at him appealingly he would take on an added 
energy in his beat. And so it continued to the end 
of the number. In a rage the baritone said to him 
behind the scenes, “You never played a note! I 
thought you said that some of the parts were missing.” 

“And so they were,” he answered calmly. “The 
parts for everybody’s musie came but yours! ” 
“a 


HE PATH of the owner of an 





His début was made at the Dal Verme Theatre in Milan. 
Later he sang in “ Meistersinger ” and other operas of his 
repertory at La Seala. His manner retains a good deal 
of the military brusqueness, and his bearing is earnest. 
One of his hobbies, the chief one, indeed, is the collecting 
of works of art. A casket of chiseled silver, made to 
order for him by Farnesi da Lucca, and valued at 20,000 
frances, was shown at the Paris Exposition. 
- 
WENTY-FIVE years ago Mr. Frederick F. Proctor 
made his first venture as a manager. It was in 
Albany, New York, and in a short space of time he had 
obtained control of eighteen theatres in as many eastern 
cities. Although he has made changes from time to 


HE FASCINATION of the theatre to those who once 
enter into connection with it is rather forcibly denr 
onstrated in the instance of managers now prominent 
One of these 


and who began in some minor capacity. 
is Mr. Jacob Litt. His career began in Milwaukee 


twenty-five years ago as usher at the Academy of Music 
He has since bought and controls theatres in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Milwaukee; is the lessee of MeVicker’s 
Theatre in Chicago, and the Broadway Theatre, New 
York, and has from four to eight traveling dramatic 
companies. Mr. Litt’s preference is for plays by Ameri- 
cans, dealing with American people and situations. be- 
cause the American public prefers them—the best pos- 
sible reason to a manager. 
At the Broadway and MeVicker’s the size of the stage 
demands big productions, and for this 
reason “ The Great’ Ruby” and “ The 





Price of Peace” have found their way 
there. Had American melodramas 
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equally filling the requirements been 
found there is small reason to doubt 
that they would have been given a 
preference. 

Mr. Litt reads on an average two 
hundred plays a year by American au- 
thors, known and unknown. The fact 
that one successful rew writer may 
present himself is found sufficient rea- 
son for this exacting requirement in 
the life of a man busy daily from nine 
o’clock one morning to one o’clock the 
next. 

The play running the longest un- 


der Mr. Litt’s management—* In 
Old Kentucky ”—and which has 


brought a fortune to him and an in- 
dependence to the author, Mr. C. T. 
Dazey, arrived in this category of the 
unknown. The “successful” play- 
wright is no more assured of contin- 
uous success than the unknown au- 





Celis 3. H. SOTHERN. EMILIO thor is of failure; none knows this 
wy ‘iy (Marceau.) DE MARCHI. better than the boy who has grown 
ay (Dupont.) | up in the theatre and who has 





time in the leasing and relinquishing of playhouses, he 
has always retained a theatre in Albany, his starting 
point of a quarter of a century ago. Prior to his man- 
agerial career his experiences had been on the opposite 
side of the footlights. In his early youth Mr. Proctor 
went from Maine to Boston, the Mecca of every New 
England boy. Having strong taste for gymnastic train- 
ing, much of his time was spent at the gymnasium of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, where he met another 
youth who shared his ambitions. In the course of events 
the two attracted the attention of a manager, and as the 
Levantine Brothers they toured this country and Europe 
as gymnasts. 


This partnership being finally dissolved, Mr. Proctor, 


having amassed considerable through his earnings, estab- 
lished himself as manager. 


Seeing with keen instinct the 








watched public taste in all its vary- 
ing phases. a 
HE MOST amusing experiences to look back upon are 
oftener the most serious ordeals at the time of their 
happening. Mr. Louis James had an experience of this 
description in Texas. It is only of late that he begins to 
speak of it with cheerfulness. He was announced to play 


“Midsummer-night’s Dream” in Waco. The com- 
pany, the scenery, and the properties arrived on 
time for the performance, but the costumes did not. 


Telegraph machines were set to work, incoming trains 
were watched, and the town joined Mr. James in ex- 
citement over the situation; the house was sold out and 
the prospective audience had a right to interest in the 
misfortune. The day advanced and the costumes were 
found, but so far from Waco that a telegraph message 
was the only visible sign of them. News that the cos- 
tumes were safe would have been more of a comfort to 

Mr. James had it not been in face of 





ultra-artistic temperament is 
not always sprinkled with amiable 
deeds. This new story of Mr. Rich- 
ard Mansfield is of that amiable de- 
scription and goes a _ considerable 
way to prove the softer side of his 
nature. The action was in the lobby 
of a theatre where he was playing. 
The day had begun for him in what 
might be termed an “ off” manner, 
and those friends not of necessity de- 
tained in his vicinity had hastened 
elsewhere. A little child whose nurse 
was caught by the harm of a frame 
of photographs «side strayed into 
the lobby. ‘Tig pacing to and fro 
of Mr. Mansfield chained her atten- 
tion. For her it had a novel charm 
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the fact that the audience refused to 
have its money refunded and was 
cheerfully filling every seat in the 
theatre. Mr. James had announced 
‘““Midsummer-night’s Dream,” and 
the audience had bought tickets; the 
matter of the costumes was, there- 
fore, one for Mr. James to settle. 
This was philosophy, but it was not 
comforting; philosophy rarely is. 

“Why not go on in_ street 
clothes?” ventured the stage man- 
ager, timidly standing in the wings 
and perspiration, listening to the 
rounds of applause that called for 
the rise of the curtain. 

“ 


The order came, “Go on with the 





“ 





that others had failed to appreciate 
that morning. Catching sight of her 
he stopped short. As he went over 
to where she stood his face softened. 
In a moment he had her seated on the 
shelf before the box-office window telling her a story. 
His face had in it a tenderness that it takes on in “ The 
First Violin.” When he gave her back to the waiting 
nurse there was not a brighter spot of sunshine in the 
street outside than the one that had gotten into His mood. 


ROBCRT 


a 


MILIO DE MARCHI, the new tenor engaged by 
Mr. Grau for the Metropolitan Opera House this 
season, has sung for the last four years in the theatres 
of South America. Last summer he sang with success 
in London. He was graduated from the Italian Military 


School and served as lieutenant in a South African cam- 
paign, being granted the title of chevalier at its close. 


JACOB LITT. 
( Windeatt.) 
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GREGORY HAST. 
(Sarrand.) 





(Hall.) 


performance.” Titania grasped her 
wand, the donkey’s head was brought 
out, together with the garlands and 





MURRAY WRIGHT 


field for good amusements at low admission prices, he 
inaugurated the “ 10-20-30” system. 

His Twenty-third Street Theatre was the first continu- 
ous-performance playhouse in New York, and it was also 
Mr. Charles Frohman’s first production house. Under 
Mr. Proctor’s management and Mr. Frohman’s direc- 
tion, many subsequertly well-known plays were produced 
between 1889 and 1892. Changing his policy with the 
varying demands of the theatre-going public, Mr. Proctor 
has never abandoned a lease during its duration. 

The Proctor Circuit is the largest chain of theatres 
controlled by one individual, comprising four theatres in 
New York, one in Albany, one in Montreal, and in ad- 
dition the theatre recently built for him in Newark. 





the rest of the properties, and the 
presentation began. At first it was a 
shock to those concerned to deliver their tines and turn 
to catch sight of a cast that might have just stepped 
off Broadway. But the audience lent its encouragement. 
That very fact undoubtedly saved the _  perform- 
ance, for it was a situation to try any actor. 
There never was such an audience. A number of educa- 
tional institutions were represented. When the humor 
of the situation fully dawned with the rise of the cur- 
tain it applauded encouragement, as the scene progressed 
it applauded encouragement, and when the curtain fell 
on each act the entire cast received a recall. Not a 
member of the company but left Waco with regret, a 
regret not lightened by the fact that the trunks had 
arrived just before the hour of departure. 
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MADAME NORDICA, 
THE NOTED AMERICAN SOPRANO, WHO HAS BEEN TRIUMPHANT IN GRAND OPERA. 


Photographed especially for Leslie's Weekly by Aime Dupont. Copyright, 1901. 
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THE CROWD ENJOYING A NOTABLE DISPLAY OF MOVING FIGURES. BUYING THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 
THE DAYS BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
STREET SCENES IN NEW YORK DURING THE CLOSING WEEKS OF DECEMBER.—By our Staff’ Photographer, R. L. Dunn. 























THE CRUSH CF CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS ALONG SIXTH AVENUE. 





Why the War Tax Should Be Repealed 


By Hon. Henry Sherman Boutell, Member of Congress from Illinois. 





HE FIFTY-SEVENTH 
Congress, which has 
just met, will be called upon 
to consider an unusually 
large number of important 
questions. One of the most 
important is the problem of 
dealing with the large sur- 
plus in the national treas- 
ury, and the closely related 
subjects of the tariff and 
other forms of taxation. 
The official statement of 
the public debt issued on the 
first of the month showed an 
available cash balance in the 














HON. HENRY 
| SHERMAN BOUTELL. treasury of $176,000,000. 











——J According to the daily treas- 

{ ury statements this surplus 
is now increasing at the rate of about $7,000,000 per 
month. From one point of view this is a most gratifying 
showing. A steadily increasing national surplus is bet- 
ter than a steadily increasing deficit, especially if the 
surplus arises from prudent and economical expendi- 
tures combined with moderate taxes. But prosperity 
brings serious problems to nations as well as to indi- 
viduals, and history shows that it is as hard for a na- 
tion to deal wisely with a large surplus as it is for an 
individual to invest successfully his accumulated cap- 
ital. There are men still living who can remember the 
absurd method adopted by Congress of disposing of the 
surplus in the treasury in 1836, and the direful results 
that flowed from the folly of distributing the national 
funds with tne treasurers of the severai states. 

Our present surplus is not the result of decreasing 
national expenditures, but of increasing revenues. Our 
anrual appropriations have naturally kept pace with our 
advance in wealth and population. The great increase 
in our revenues during the last three years has been 
largely due to the war revenue tax of 1898. When war 
was declared with Spain Congress determined to raise 
by taxation the funds necessary for prosecuting the war 
with vigor. It was estimated that the war taxes would 
yield about $100,000,000 annually. They have yielded 
more than that. For the year ending July Ist, 1901, 
these taxes produced in round figures $108,000,000. 

The short duration of the war was a pleasant sur- 
prise, but the extraordinary expenses resulting from a 
successful prosecution of the war were also a surprise. 
It did not seem wise, therefore, to repeal any of the 





war taxes while the unusual expenditures growing out 
of the war continued. At the last session of Congress, 
however, a bill was passed repealing after the first of 
last July a portion of these taxes. It was thought that 
the reduction would amount to about $40,000,000 an- 
nually. But notwithstanding this decrease in taxation 
the surplus has been increasing since July Ist at the rate 
of $7,000,000 a month. It will be seen, therefore, that if 
no further reduction in taxation is made before July Ist, 
1902, and our expenditures are not radically increased, 
the surplus in the treasury on that date will be in the 
neighborhood of $225,000,000. 

The withdrawal from the ordinary channels of trade 
and commerce and the locking up in the treasury of such 
a vast sum of money would be a menace to the present 
national prosperity and an unwise and unnecessary re- 
straint upon the business interests of the country. It 
is true that the Secretary of the Treasury may distribute 
the surplus among the national -banks which qualify 
as depositaries of government funds. But the govern- 
ment gets no interest on these deposits, while the tax- 
payer who contributes to this unnecessary national sur- 
plus may be compelled to borrow back his contribution 
from the banks at the market rates. 

It should also be borne in mind that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has the power under the sinking-fund laws 
to use the available treasury balance in the purchase of 
bonds. On the first of November the initerest-bearing 
debt of the United States was, in round figures, $961,000- 
000. During the past seven months, however, the dis- 
bursements on account of the sinking fund aggregated 
$58,000,000. And still the surplus goes on increasing. 
Through the wise management of Secretary Gage the 
bonds purchased by him for the sinking fund have been 
secured at figures which yield a substantial profit to 
the government. The recent bond purchases constitute, 
therefore, one of the most creditable achievements in the 
history of our national finances. 

The rapid reduction of our bonded debt brings to the 
front a question of the greatest importance. Our na- 
tional banking system may be said to be founded on the 
national debt, inasmuch as the national bank-note cir- 
culation is secured by deposits of government bonds and 
deposits of bonds are required from the banks that qualify 
as depositaries of public funds. On January Ist, 1900, 
there were 3,981 national banks with a circulation based 
en government bonds of $234,484,570, and with bonds 
deposited by public depositaries amounting to $97,393,- 
980. On November 15th, 1901, there were 4,295 national 
banks with.a circulation of $327,614,430, secured by gov- 


ernment bonds and with $110,725,750 in bonds depos- 
ited by public depositaries. These figures show that the 
amount of government bonds used by the national banks 
has increased thirty per cent. in less than two years, 
and that the amount of bonds now required by the banks 
is over forty-five per cent. of the bonds now outstand- 
ing. As our bonded debt is rapidly diminishing while 
the number of national banks and their circulation are 
steadily increasing, it is evident that a reform in our 
banking system will soon demand the attention of the 
national legislature. 

The present Congress, however, must deal at once 
with the question of the surplus. Shall we maintain the 
present taxes and reduce the surplus and prevent a fur- 
ther accumulation by large and unusual appropriations, 
or shall we use the present surplus in paying off our 
interest-bearing debt and equalize our receipts and ex- 
penditures by a reduction of taxes? If we reduce the 
revenues, shall it be by amendments to the tariff or by the 
repeal of a part or all of the remaining war taxes? Dur- 
ing the first three months of the present fiscal year, be- 
ginning July Ist, 1901, the war taxes have yielded 
$20,000,000, or a little less than the excess of our total 
receipts over our expenditures for that period. Con- 
sidering the distinct understanding by the people that 
the war-revenue bill was strictly an emergency measure, 
and in view of the fact that the condition of the treasury 
warrants such a reduction, it would seem to be both wise 
and just to immediately repeal the remaining war taxes 
and by conservative appropriations to confine our ex- 
penditures within the limits of our normal revenues. 


2 
Public Health Notice. 


Tne American Public Health Association is an organ- 
ization of scientific men for the study of questions of 
vital health interests. They represent Canada, the 
United States, and Mexico with their ninety millions of 
people. 

The prevention of disease by sanitary methods and 
restoration to health by the same means are subjects 
of health literature that will be distributed free. Ad- 
dress C. P. Wood, 108 Powell Avenue, Evansville, Ind. 
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For Sick Headache. 


TAKE HorsForp’s Actp PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. H. J. Wewxs, Nashville, Tenn., says: “It acts 
like a charm in all cases of sick headache and nervous 
debility.” Gives quiet sleep. 
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REVIVING AN EXHAUSTED RIDER. 


RETIRED! HEART ACTION NOT RIGHT. 


THE HARDSHIPS 


FAGGED-OUT CONTESTANTS IN THEIR MISERABLE QUARTERS IN THE CELLAR.—By our Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunn. 








OF A BICYCLE 


TOM ECKS (ON THE RIGHT), ONCE A MANAGER. 
CONTEST. 


RESTING BETWEEN THE RACES. 


See page 614. 





Are General Chaffee’s Hands 


CONDITIONS WHICH LED TO THE 





ANILA, OCTOBER 25th, 

1901.—There can be no 
doubt that stringent meas- 
ures should have been taken 
to crush the insurrection in 
Samar long ago. The condi- 
tion of that island is not 
news to those among us who 
have been in the Philippines 
for the last two years. The 
military authorities knew, or 
ought to have known, the 
full danger of the situation. 
As a matter of fact they did 
know the conditions, more 
or less, but it takes a mas- 
sacre, a disaster, the fear of 
removal from command, or 
lampooning by a nation’s 
press to arouse some officers (I speak particularly of 
‘ general officers) to initiate a policy sufficiently strong 
and penetrating to have any effect. General MacArthur 
had a particularly easy time of it as far as reputation 
goes while he was military Governor. But he, in con- 
junction with the civil government, purchased the repu- 
tation of having induced peace with the price of a real 
failure to do so, and worse by creating a situation so 
mischievous that its full danger is not yet clearly com- 
prehended even here. 

Nothing can be harder to explain to the great public, 
or even the studious few, than the fact that until all 
the Philippines are pacified none of them are. We talk 
of the insurrection in Samar, but the military author- 
ities and the secret police know that the brains and 
the purse that have kept insurrection alive in Samar 
are in Negros and Leyte, which you must understand are 
under civil government. Not only are they under civil 
government but all the worst ex-insurrectos are now 
civil-government officials in the best possible position 
to play a double game. That a continual smuggling 
traffic has been going on between Samar and Leyte is 
an indication of the true color of Leyte’s feelings. That 
new insurgent trenches have been fourid on Leyte, under 
the very wing of the civil government, is another sig- 
aifieant fact. 

To put the matter in plain English, the whole of the 
Visayan group and all of southern Luzon should now 





GENERAL ADNA R. 
CHAFFEE. 











By Sydney Adamson 


be under absolute military rule with full power to ar- 
rest and deport all those smug-faced scoundrels who are 
now masquerading as civil-government officials while 
in reality they are merely fomenting insurrection. This 
intense hurry to establish an appearance of peace with 
which to deceive the people of the United States and the 
world, on a rotten foundation of insurrection, would be 
amusing were it not criminal, costly to the nation 
in lives and bullion, and in reality delaying the true 
progress while apparently making haste. 

General Hughes has been playing a hard game with 
the insurgents, but unfortunately not too successfully. 
There are evidences of a lack of skill and that real grasp 
of a situation necessary to successfully carry out strong 
measures. As nearly as possible the reconcentrado 
methods of General Weyler have been resorted to. The 
plan is a good one, but there is one important point in 
which all who have tried it seem to have failed. The ne- 
cessity for providing food for the concentrated mob of 
humanity has been overlooked. Not only that, but if 
reports be true General Hughes has made it almost im- 
possible for the people concentrated in the towns to 
procure food by purchase. That a daily issue of food 
capable of keeping the people alive and no more is a 
just and necessary measure to prevent smuggling of food 
to the enemy, I admit; but to neither issue food nor al- 
low it to be bought or imported at all is not only fool- 
ish but inhuman and useless. Yet from very reliable 
sources not once but many times I have been informed 
that this has been the military policy in Samar. 

My latest information comes by mail from a port in 
northern Samar, where a Spaniard states that all the 
employés of the tobacco company there are mounting 
guard night and day.to prevent food riots and murder. 
He states that the problem of food for the white peo- 
ple is beccming serious. With Samar in this condition 
one can better understand the daring of the natives and 
the co-operation of the people within the towns. They 
are hungry animals at bay, wild and lawless. brutes 
who know no pity as they know no law; driven by the 
pangs of hunger and the hate of a superior race, they 
have turned loose without care of cost and determined 
to die fighting rather than die of hunger. They are 
not to blame, poor fools, they are only pirates and mur- 
derers by birth and tradition. The men who are to blame 
are living in opulence in Iloilo and Cebu, hobnobbing 
with Americans and professing a desire to advance the 
cause of the stars and stripes—men who are trusted 


MASSACRE 
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by the civil commission but are detested by the army. 

But, above all, the blame is ours, for failing to deport 
the gang at Iloilo, at Cebu, and worst of all at Batangas 
for failing to issue the necessary stringent order con- 
demning every man found under arms to death; and 
the necessity lies not only in the ordering but in the 
carrying out without exception. The condition of Batan- 
gas is a disgrace to the military authorities in these 
islands. The civil commission has made the task more 
uifficult by, for a time, taking Batangas over and creat- 
ing officials there. Still that is no excuse for the fail- 
ure to capture and deport the wealthy insurgents who 
are living freely in Batangas and Manila, pretending to 
be America’s friends. Those who take the trouble to 
find out know they are not. I have seen Secret Service 
reports which have named and located some of them. 
Yet they are left their liberty and go untouched. 

What kind of paralysis is creeping over military 
headquarters? Where is the rigorous finish which Gen- 
eral Chaffee’s advent promised? Is it a political cabal 
that ties his hands? Is the civil government too strong 
for him and refuses to have some of its Filipino pets 
dealt with as they deserve?—because you will observe 
that Malvar’s purse may be in Manila in the hands of 
America’s friends, and as Manila is under civil govern- 
ment he could not use the same summary measures 
that would be possible if he could catch his birds in 
Batangas—or is it mere incompetence, or by paying 
too much attention to certain old-womanish military 
men who, to our knowledge, are listened to not infre- 
quently around headquarters? Whatever the cause, Mal- 
var is not captured, his forces are not exterminated—very 
simple, because all the people of Batangas are his forces 
and can anywhere spring up in a night—and the wretched 
waste of energy of sending troops chasing all over the 
country after an enemy which simply dons “ amigo” 
clothes, hides its rifles, and smiles as the troops go 
past is still continuing. Why not cut the head of the 
insurrection off at Iloilo, Cebu, and Batangas, but most 
of all in Manila, and deport the whole crowd of swag- 
gering, civil-government befriended politicians? One 
more big shipment to Samar, and General Chaffee and 
Governor Taft will settle the whole business. When 
you have them there, in the name of peace let them stay. 
The machinery of a civil government working under a 
military control would be the best thing for this people 
for a generation, until education and habit have done 
their work. 
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NOTED ENGLISH ecrit- 
A ic has recently tilted 
a lance again at women 
writers, alleging that they 
are lacking in true literary 
genius, in originality and 


creative power, and conclud- 
ing with the sweeping state- 
ment that women have yet 
produced no work of classic 
dignity and immortal fame. 
This issue is raised probably 
more for the sake of creat- 
ing a lively breeze than any- 
thing else, and thus reliev- 
ing the monotony of life in 
literary circles, for it can- 
not be supposed that a really 
intelligent and fair-minded 
critic would make such statements in a serious mood, 
or expect that any one would accept them in that spirit. 
It would not be necessary even to go as far back as 
Charlotte Bronté, George Sand, and George Eliot to 
find a refutation for such charges, but even in the litera- 
ture of the passing season work might be cited from the 
hands of women lacking certainly not in originality and 
the most subtle literary charm. It would be a piece of 
rash and superficial judgment to declare immortal fame 
for Lucas Malet’s “Sir Richard Calmady,” Mary John- 
ston’s “To Have and To Hold,” Mrs. Barr’s “ Lion’s 
Whelp,” Mrs. Catherwood’s “ Lazarre,” or Sarah Barn- 
well Elliott’s “‘ Making of Jane,” for the time perspect- 
ive is yet too short to give any of these writings a just 
and right setting; but it is not extravagant to say that 
each and all of them constitute a contribution to Eng- 
lish literature worthy of its highest and best traditions. 








MARY H. CATHERWOOD, 
Author of “ Lazarre.” 
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ty HER several novels of other years Mrs. Mary St. 
Leger Harrison (“ Lucas Malet’) has given evidence 
that she has inherited in a marked degree the extraor- 
dinary gifts possessed by her father, the author of 
“ Westward Ho” and “ Hypatia,” but in none has she 
reached so high a range of power and achievement as 
in her “ History of Sir Richard Calmady”’ (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.). As a work of literary art of the finest type this 
novel deserves to rank with the masterpieces of Kingsley 
himself. It is a tale with many deep and sombre shad- 
ows, a Greek tragedy in modern form and spirit, a play 
of human passion, stern retribution, and inexorable jus- 
tice. Sir Richard Calmady is born under a_ physical 
blight, doomed for life to miserable decrepitude, but 
destined, also, to work out certain lofty and noble ends. 
How he accomplishes these, after many bitter humilia- 
tions, many sore failures, mary pitiful trials brought 
about by his infirmity, in spite of all that wealth anda 
noble mother’s love can do for him—this is the “ history ” 
which Mrs. Harrison tells with consummate skill and 
fascinating power. It is not a story to read in a sitting 
to while away an idle hour, but one that to be appreciated 
and grasped in its full strength and meaning must be 
read with thought and care. 
a 
T WAS some nine or ten years ago, as we remember, 
that we first formed the acquaintance of ‘Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood through her “ Romance of Dollard,” 
which ran as a serial in The Atlantic Monthly, and 
proved itself well worthy of a place in that conservative 
periodical whose literary standard has ever been of the 
very highest. Since that time we have continued our 
acquaintance with Mrs. Catherwood in “The Bells of 
St. Anne,” “ The Lady of Fort St. John,” and other 
novels, nearly all of them, like the first, having their 
scenery in Canadian territory in the wild and romantic 
days of the early colonists.. The same atmosphere and 
the same unfailing charm we find in “ Lazarre” (The 
Bowen-Merrill Company). lLazarre is none other than 
the mysterious dauphin of Louis XVI., concerning whose 
idertity and career, legend and romance have been busy 
these many years. Under the deft and graceful touch 
of Mrs. Catherwood, the dauphin, appearing in the name 
of Lazarre, becomes the central figure of an engrossing 
story, abounding in stirring and adventurous incident, 
and with those frequent touches of poetic faney which 
add strength and beauty to all of this author’s work. 
In the story the dauphin, who is reared among the 
Indians. develops into a lofty and noble character 
who, after a life of many strange and remarkable vicis- 
situdes, achieves at last his fondest hopes in his marriage 
to the worthy and beautiful Madame de Ferrier. 
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|‘ “MISTRESS JOY” (The Certury Company) we 

have the joint production of two authors, Grace 
MacGowan Cooke and Annie Booth McKinney, both of 
whom, if we mistake not. are new to the world of books 
The scene of the story shifts from Natchez to New Or- 
leans and the time is in the old days when Aaron Burr 
was in the flesh and blood and in the heyday of his 
career of intrigue and duplicity, this personage being one 
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By L. A. Maynard 


of the characters in the story. The heroine of the ro- 
mance is a truly admirable young woman named Joyce, 
in whose spiritual struggles, loves, disappointments, and 
heart-breaking trials it is impossible not to feel a deep 
and engrossing interest as the narrative proceeds to its 
happy conclusion. Other historic personages appear 
in the tale, including Louis Philippe, afterward King of 
France, with whom Joyce dances a minuet at a ball 
given in her aunt’s house in New Orleans. The story, 
as a whole, has many elements of power, and deserves 
a high rank among the novels of the season. 
- 
HE MOST serious and ambitious piece of work which 
we have yet seen from the hand of Sara Barnwell 
Elliott is her story, “ The Making of Jane” (Scribner). 
In fact, if it were not quite so serious, in parts, and so 
long, we should like it better. But even with these 
faults, if such they are, the working out of the problem 
which the author has set for herself, Jane’s making, 
becomes a matter of such absolute interest that no intel- 
ligent and discriminating reader will wish to lay the 
book aside until the final word is spoken or written. 











«MARY JOHNSTON, 
Whose book, ‘To Have and To Hold,” is having an 
unprecedented demand. 











[The story could hardly be more vivid if it were a 
transcript from real life, and the author’s cleverness 
saves it always from being dull even where it is some- 
what heavy. 
_ 
OR THOSE of our readers who care for stories of a 
lighter and happier vein-than any we have mén- 
tioned thus far, we can heartily commend the “ Papa 
Bouchard ” of Molly Elliott Seawell (Scribner). The 
chief character, as might be inferred from the title, 
is a Frenchman, and the scene is in the heart of things 
in merry Paris. In addition to the Frenchman, M. 
Bouchard, who is an old bachelor, other characters in the 
story are a pretty widow, an impecunious husband and 
wife, the latter a ward of M. Bouchard’s, a faithful 
valet, and a family parrot, among whom many amusing 
complications occur, and much genuine and innocent 
fun-making goes on. For a truly diverting story we 
know of none better than “ Papa Bouchard.” 
a 
O RETURN to historical romances, we have a really 
valuable addition to this class of books in Elizabeth 

W. Champney’s “ A Daughter of the Huguenots ” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). It is the story of a noble Huguenot family 
who fled from the persecutions in France and settled 
with other men and women of their faith in New Ro- 
chelle, a suburb of New York, so named from the famous 
French city whence many of the Huguenots came. Among 
these noble people, many-.of them of gentle birth, Mrs. 
Champney finds characters of strong and attractive type 
whose tragic lives and many vicissitudes she weaves into 
a beautiful and captivating story. 
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*T IS gratifying to learn from the publishers (Houghton. 
' Mifflin & Co.), that the public interest in Mary John- 
ston’s “To Have and To Hold” has been in no wise 








diminished by the appearance of the many other his- 
torical romances of the day, and is still in great de- 
mand. We observe, in this connection, that it still 
holds a leading place among the books most called for 
in the public libraries of the country. This speaks well 
for the public taste, for none of the historical novels, of 
which we are hearing so much nowadays, eclipses ‘* To 
Have and To Hold” in true literary charm and fasci 
nating power. Miss Johnston’s later story, “ Audrey,” 
which has now reached its twenty-third chapter in The 
Atlantic Monthly, is in the same vein as the first-named, 
and equally delightful reading. “ Audrey ” is promised 
in book form next spring. 


_ 


A® INTERESTING illustration of the “one thing” 

that *‘ leads to another” comes out in the story of 
the way that Mary Sifton Pepper came to write her 
“ Maids and Matrons of France,” one of the really good 
books of the present season. Miss Pepper is an accom- 
plished linguist and has spent several years abroad per- 
fecting herself in the modern tongues of Europe, and 
studying their literature. On her return to America 
after one of these absences, she was employed by a Cleve- 
land publishing firm as a translator of “ The Jesuit 
Relations.” The old French employed by the writers of 
these documents, almost medizval, and in many cases 
obsolete, taxed the knowledge and proficiency of expert 
philologists, but Miss Pepper accomplished the task with 
credit to herself and satisfaction to those interested in 
the undertaking. During the progress of this work, which 
lasted two years, Miss Pepper found it necessary to know 
more about the women mentioned in them. On exam- 
ination she found that their life stories had never been 
written. The only references to them, except a few 
whose biographies have been written, were disconnected 
and vague statements buried in French political and ec- 
clesiastical volumes. Miss Pepper has tried to supply 
this want by producing, in a connected and as far as 
possible accurate narrative, the story of their lives. 
This she has done in “Maids and Matrons of 
France.” The study she found to be a fascinating one, 
and she is now collecting data for another book on the 
romantic adventures of the women of New Spain. Miss 
Pepper is but one member of a talented family. She is 
the daughter of the late George W. Pepper, consul to 
Milan, Italy, during the administration of President 
Harrison, and author of ** Sherman’s March to the Sea” 
and “‘ Under Three Flags,” and sister of Charles M. Pep- 
per, newspaper correspondent and author, who was one 
of the delegates from the United States to the Pan- 
American Congress recently in session at the City of 
Mexico. 

a. 


OUISE CHANDLER MOULTON regards Meredith 
and Hardy as the two greatest living novelists. 
She does not agree with Lilian Whiting, who says of 
James in her new book, “The World Beautiful in 
Books”: “The novels of Henry James have the high- 
est claim to literary immortality. They deal with the 
great realities of life—the true reaiism of thought, in- 
tellectual grasp, spiritual prescience. In ‘The Private 
Life’ Mr. James has preduced the most brilliant short 
story of the age, and one which touches a deep problem 
of life. In ‘The American’ he has embalmed the social 
conditions of the ancient régime in the Faubourg St. 
Germain.” 











MARY SIFTON PEPPER, 
Author of ‘* Maids and Matrons of France.” 
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HOME OF TEN OF BRIGHAM YOUNG'S WIVES AT SALT LAKE CITY. " WHERE THE FIRST SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN AMERICA WAS HELD, AT 
J. B. Cowell, Paola, Kan. ’ . Sty EPHRATA, PENN., 1721.—R. D. von Nieda, Ephrata, Penn. 








FLOWERS AND SNOW AT EMERALD LAKE, COL. . bi , GUARD AT 
Henry E. Wood, Denver, Col. ’ y % Home 


AFTER THE FOOTBALL GAME. 
‘rank E. Foster, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
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RAULIC MINING IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
G. Clark Blakely, Middletown, N. Y. 
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OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 
SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE. 
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MYRON T. HERRICK, TREASURER. 








AT CANTON. 


THE INTIMATE FRIENDS OF THE LATE PRESIDENT, WHO HAVE ORGANIZED THE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 





Christmas-Time in Mexico 


N TIME PAST the celebration of Christmas in Mexico 
was largely of a religious nature, but at the present 
day the ceremonies are almost devoted to secular amuse- 
ment. The Mexicans begin their festivities on the night 
of the sixteenth of December, and repeat them each 
night, ending with Christmas Eve. Then the merry- 
making ceases and our Christmas day is to them as any 
other day. Thus they have nine consecutive nights of 
feasting and mirth, and these are called the “ Posadas ” ; 


the last night, called “la noche buena,” or the “ good 
night,” is celebrated in the most elaborate manner. 
The “ Posada” is commemorated in this way. The 


family, together with the relatives and any friends they 
may care to invite, assemble together. There have been 
great preparations beforehand. An altar has been 
erected consisting of a table or large wooden box, with 
a canopy or covering of white cloth. This is further 
decorated with green moss and branches of evergreen; 
upon this altar are placed diminutive figures of the three 
wise men, Joseph, the father of Jesus; other biblical 
characters, animals, and a toy manger, filled with hay, 
in which reposes a wax figure of the infant Jesus with 
Mary, his mother, watching over him. Gilt stars, angels, 
and all sorts of trinkets hang about the altar in pro- 
fusion, while candles are burning each side of the shrine. 

When the guests have all arrived, each one is given a 


By Annie Briggs Fox 


small book containing verses describing the birth of 
Christ; these are to be sung in a slow, solemn manner; 
a tiny lighted candle is held in the hand, while the 
children and servants provide themselves in addition 
with small whistles and horns, with which they make 
plenty of noise. ‘Then they all march through the 
house, which is thrown open for the occasion, chanting 
as they go. 

One of the guests, usually a child, goes before, carry- 
ing a tray on which is placed the group consisting of 
Joseph and Mary with the manger containing the Holy 
Child. When the singers arrive at a certain part of 
the ceremonies, the perso bearing the tray goes into 
a room alone and the door is closed while the remainder 
stand without and continue the singing, beseeching the 
Christchild to open and allow them to enter; the one 
inside the room chants a reply, the door is opened, and 
there is great rejoicing; the dreary chanting is changed 
to joyful melody, and ali,is gladness. With this ends 
the religious part of the ceremony. 

Now children enter bearing baskets filled with nuts, 
oranges and cheap candies. These are scattered on the 
floor and are scrambled for by the delighted servants. 
Then comes the fun. A large “ pinata,” and sometimes 
several, are hung from the ceiling; each person is blind- 
folded in turn, and with a stick tries to strike the 
“‘ pinata,” which is filled with nuts, fruits, and candies. 


The “pinatas” are earthen jars covered with gayly- 
colored paper, shaped in all sorts of designs, men, women, 
animals, ships, some quite artistic, while others are 


grot te and ugly. They break easily, and when the 
conte 3 fall to the floor there is great scrambling for 


the spoils. These “ pinatas” are cheap, the most elab- 
orate of them rarely costing over a dollar. 

After the “ pinata” is broken, curious little orna- 
ments, usually of decorated china or porcelain and 
filled with choice candies, are passed around to the 
guests. Some of these are very costly and are hand- 
some enough to place in one’s drawing-room, while others 
are sold as cheap as twenty-five cents a dozen. These 
souvenirs having been distributed and duly adrired, 
dancing begins, which is kept up until midnight. 

Of course the “ Posadas” differ greatly, being as 
expensive and elaborate, or modest and simple, as one’s 
purse allows. The plaza or market place is full of 
booths where all things used for the “ Posadas” are 
sold at prices to suit both rich and poor, and for two 
weeks before Christmas the plaza is crowded with shout- 
ing venders and eager buyers, each trader lauding his 
wares as being the best and cheapest. The “ Posadas ” 
are participated in by all the members of the family, 
including babies and servants, so that one can imagine 
that all are pretty well tired out when the nine nights 
are over, 





Gas and Trouble. 


Comes From WHITE BREAD. 

WHILE it is true that we build up the body from food, 
it is also true that different kinds of food have different 
ettects on the body and produce different results. 

For instance, it is absolutely impossible to live on 
white bread alone, for it contains almost nothing but 
starch, and an excess of white bread produces gas and 
trouble in the intestines, while, at the same time, the 
other elements required by the body for building up 
brain and nerve centres, as well as muscular tissue, have 
been left out of the white bread, and we see from expe- 
rience the one trying to live on white bread alone grad- 
ually fails in mental and nervous power as well as loss 
in muscle. 

Such a diet could not be kept up long without fatal 
results. A lady in Jacksonville, Fla., was crippled by 
an accident two-years ago. Being without the power 
of exercise, an old stomach trouble that was hers for 
years became worse, and it was a serious question re- 
garding food that she could digest. 

A physician put her on Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food 
with some remarkable results. She says now that, not 
only is she able to do a big day’s work, because of the 
strength of her brain and nerves, but that she has finally 
thrown away her crutches because the muscles of her 
limbs have gradually grown stronger since she began 
the use of Grape-Nuts, and now she is practically well 
and can go about without trouble, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was said she would never be able to walk 
again. So much for eating the right kind of food instead 
of remaining an invalid and a cripple because of the lack 
of knowledge of the kind of food to use to bring one 
back to health. Name given on application to Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Hardships of the Bicycle-Racer. 


HEN THE riders in bicyele races leave the track, 

after the shouts are over and the winners named, 

what then? What is the life of these men who, day 

and night, have bent themselves double to win a medal 
or the applause of the populace? 

No class of sports go through the hardships of the 
man on the wheel striving for records and a prize. They 
are hustled into quarters, when their hour of relief 
comes in the race, which are squalid compared with those 
of other sports. The race is usually for a week, day and 
night, without cessation. One rider succeeds another, 
goes to a cot, or maybe a pallet on the floor, where 
he is rubbed, fed and doctored in order that he may be 
in condition when called again to resume in the race. 
If a rider breaks his collar-bone, or arm, or shoulder, 
he is quickly removed from the scene and sent away in 
an ambulance. The show goes on. If the rider fainted 

















U. S. AMBASSADOR WHITE READING HIS ADDRESS AT THE CORNER: 
STONE LAYING OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH IN BERLIN. 
(R. S. McElwee.) - 
from weak heart, as has frequently occurred, he is car- 
ried down below to his cot, and the stethoscope is ap- 
plied. If the soundings indicate heart weakness the 
rider is retired and sent away. The show goes on. _ 

But if the rider simply became what the sports call 
“ dopey,” he is hustled below where only employés are 
allowed, and dumped or dipped into a zine bath-tub, too 
short to admit his body until it is doubled up like a 
jack-knife. This bath-tub, by the way, is: the general 
property of all the riders. It can be moved about from 
one quarter to another. 

A year ago during one of these ’cycle tourneys in New 
York the conditions of the contestants called for the 
appointment of a physician by the city, who, on examina- 
tion found that several riders were on the verge of col- 
lapse from over-exertion; and one was retired because 
he had “a weak heart,” that condition having been 
brought about by the continuous work of the patient 
on his wheel. 

The food furnished ’cycle riders is prepared hastily, 
very often in the quarters where the riders have their 








bunks. It sometimes occurs that a rider is forced to 
eat while he is in his saddle. There has been more than 
one instance in which a rider, ambitious to make an 
extra lap has tied a sandwich to a card and suspended 
it from his neck. In this way he nibbled as he bent 
himself to his race. 

The bicycle contests in New York are always held in 
Madison Square Garden. The contestants sleep, eat, and 
live in the stalls occupied by the horses when the horse 
show is on. In some cases the quarters are not as com- 
fortable as the stalls. 

There is always a contingent of the spectators at a 
bicycle race which remains all night—for the racing is 
continuous. The race for this contingent is a blessing. 
The small admission gives them a place of shelter and 
lodging, for, as the day breaks, this contingent is found 
asleep in the seats until hustled out. 


2 2 
Baby’s Diary. 


A unique and handsome publication wherein to record 
the important events in baby’s life has just been issued 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, 71 Hudson St., 
New York. It is not given away, but is sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. 

2 2 


The Plague Spreading. 


Wir LITTLE has appeared in the public press 
recently in regard to the bubonic plague which 
created such frightful havoe in India two years ago, 
reports recently made to our Marine Hospital Service 
from all parts of the world show a continued spread 
of the scourge in most sections. In British East India 
during ‘the week ended August 2d, last, there were 
2,622 new plague cases and 1,930 deaths recorded in 
the Bombay Presidency, an increase of more than 200 
deaths over the previous week. In Egypt the total 
number of bubonic-plague cases from April 7th to 
September 2d was 132, with sixty deaths. In Queens- 
land, Australia, the official report shows thirty-two 
plague cases, including ten deaths, from February 28th 
to July 6th. Since Queensland is an English-speaking 
country and the climatic, sanitary, and other condi- 
tions closely resemble our own, the growth of the 
plague there has a_ special significance for us. 
While there is little probability that we shall ever 
suffer seriously from an invasion of the bubonic pesti- 
lence, too much care and vigilance cannot be exercised 
in guarding against its introduction to our shores. 
Our chief security lies in the general healthfulness of 
our climate, and our excellent sanitary regulations and 
quarantine laws. The latter need only to be strictly ob- 
served and enforced to practically insure our immunity 
from this most dreaded and deadly of human ills. 
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Spencer Trask 8&2 Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York 


WE MAIL UPON REQUEST 
CAREFULLY PREPARED 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Branch Office 65 State St., Albany 
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The pamphlet, 

> “ About Our Business,” 

* will be mailed to anyone 
interested in stocks and bonds. 


HARRISON & WYCKOFF, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
73 Broadway, New York. 














NOTICE TO TAXPAVERS. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
BUREAU FOR THE COLLECTION OF 
NO. 57 CHAMBERS STREET, 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 

NEW YORK, DECEMBER a, 1901. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons who 
have omitted to pay their taxes for the year ee to pay 
the same to the Receiver of Taxes at his office in the 
Borough in which the property is located, as follows : 

Borough of Manhattan, No. 57 Chambers Street, 
Manhattan, N. Y.; : y 

Borough of The Bronx, corner Third and Tremont 
avenues, The Bronx, N. Y.; 

Borough of Brooklyn, Rooms 2, 4, 6 and 8 Municipal 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y.; ee 

Borough of Queens, corner Jackson avenue and Fifth 
Street, Long Island City, N. ¥ 

Jorough of Richmond, 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y 
betore the first day of January, 1902, as provided by 
section 919 of the Greater New York Charter (Chapter 
378, Laws of 1897). : : 

Upon any such tax remaining unpaid after the first 
day of December, 1901, one per centum will be charged, 
received and collected in addition to the amount there- 
of, and upon such tax remaining unpaid on the first day 
of January, 1902, interest will be charged, received and 
collected upon the amount thereof at the rate of seven 
per centum per annum, to be calculated trom the sev- 
enth day of October, 1901, on which day the assessment 
rolls and warrants tor the taxes of 1901 were delivered 
to the said Receiver ot Taxes, to the date of payment, 
pursuant to section 916 of said act. 

DAVID E. AUSTEN, | 
Receiver of Taxes. 
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Real slit Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Kuthorized Capital. . . $4,600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $4,100,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
ponte Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 

aults. 

Buys, selis, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia. and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Drop- 
erty 





Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals, Acts as Registrar or Tr asfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee ander 
Corperation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treacurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 
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Hints to Money-Makers 








HE NEW YEAR opens with a very dif- | 
ferent situation in Wall Street from 
that which existed on the Ist of January 
last. Those who were getting into the mar- 
ket at that time were the lucky ones. 
Those who are getting out safely now con- 
A year 
ago I predicted that a radical change in the 
situation was impending. That prediction 
may have been made a little too soon, but 
it is better to be too early than too late. 
The result of McKinley’s election, a year 
ago, was manifested in such general confi- 
dence in American prosperity that the 
prices of stocks were swept to what were 
then supposed to be abnormal figures. We 
forget that those figures are considerably 
lower than the prices at which many lead- 
ing railway shares have been selling this 
December. The impossibility of starting a 
new boom from the existing high plane 


must be apparent. 


Those Christmas boxes that the Vander- 
bilts will provide for the stockholders in 
their various corporations, are not yet in 
sight. No conservative leader believes that 
this is a good time to bring out a new deal 
of any magnitude. It is no secret that 
Mr. Morgan has not been inclined to re- 
gard with too much confidence the out- 
come of Mr. Hill’s Northern Securities 
scheme for consolidating conflicting inter- 
ests on the Pacific coast, nor is it any 
secret that Mr. Morgan was very much 
vexed over the actions of some of his asso- 
ciates in permitting the Northern Pacific 
warfare to go on until it culminated in 
the crisis of May 9th. That crisis has 
been far-reaching. Its results have not 
yet been measured. One of the most whole- 
some of these, in the minds of conserva- 
tive financiers, was expected to be the or- 
ganization of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, but the public has utterly failed to 
respond to the invitation to indorse this 
scheme. That failure has been so signifi- 
cant that it has led the Vanderbilts, | 
am told, to postpone their plan of con- 
solidating their properties. It has also 
led to the postponement of several impor- 
tant combinations and deals that were be- 
ing provided for, and it has strengthened 
the conclusion of prominent bankers and 
investors that the public is not in condi- 
tion and not in the mood to become buyers 
of stocks until prices have been substan- 
tially lowered. 

Not only are prices unreasonably high 
in many instances, but we are also facing 
changed conditions in other respects. We 


| City Southern. I 





have a new President, who has been placed | 


most unexpectedly in power—an untried 
and inexperienced man, but one, fortu- 
nately, possessing the confidence of the 
people, in great measure. We have also 
the failure of one of our greatest crops and 
the partial failure of some of the most im- 
portant smaller crops; a fearful smash in 
one of our greatest industrials, involving 
a loss of $100,000,000; tighter money and 
exports of gold to pay our foreign bal- 
ances; diminishing exports of iron, steel 
and copper, and the buying public elim- 
inated from the market and replaced by a 
crowd eager to sell if a loss can only be 
averted, This is the situation which needs 
only the commanding influence of a great 
leader to make the bears the masters of it. 
Mr. Keene has skillfully and strategically 
led the bulls. Some day he will appear 
again on the side on whisk he is said to 
have made the most money in the past— 
the bear side. If it is not Keene, it will 
be some one else, and then every one will 
wonder why he had not thought of such 
possibilities before. 


* B.,” Kyle, O.: 
either of them. 

_“*B.,” New York: Spencer Trask & Co., 27 
Pine Street; Vermilye & Co., 14 Nassau Street. 

“T. Y.,” Altoona, Penn.: The company has 
no oil wells of any consequence and you are 
liable to lose every dollar you put in it. 

™ ” Fair Haven, Mass.: Complaints about 
the non-delivery of the paper should be addressed 
to the mailing department, and not to me. 

““W.,”” Montgomery, Ala.: The concern is not 
rated and does a kind of business that I 1egard 
as very questionable. (2) The firm has a fair 


rating. 

3) § Salem, O.: I do not believe in the pur- 
chase either of the mining stock or the cotton 
company’s stock, to which you refer. There is 
nothing in them. 7 

“Y.,” Quincy, Mass.: The best information 
I can obtain is not entirely favorable. It is dif- 
ficult to get particulars because the reports are 
not ss property. (2) Thank you. 

“'D.,” Newark, N. J.: October 11th the prices 
were: Northern Pacific 3s, 725% to 72%; Santa 
Fé general 4s, 103% to 103%; Ontario and West- 
ern 45, 102% to 103; Ann Arbor 4s, = 

“TMobile, Ala.: | You probably can get 
the information by addressing Spencer Trask & 
Co., 27 Pine Street, New York. (2) I do not 
regard the party you. mention as reliable. 


I do not advise dealing with 





**M.,” East Dedham, Mass.: On general prin- 


ciples, I would not consent to sell, if: 1 knew my 
property was valuable. I do not know 
what law the company is organized, or what its 
charter provides. The majority may have power 
to sell you out. It seems to be a question for a 


lawyer. 
“D. M. F.,”” New York: I do not believe in 
the concern, and from all that I can hear re- 


garding it, the shares are worth comparatively 
little. 


*G.,”’ Medina, O.: The concern is not con- 
nected with the New York Stock Exchange and 
is not given a rating by the mercantile agencies. 
(2) The selection of a broker of the highest 
standing is of the utmost importance. 


*D.,’’ New Orleans: I cannot advise invest- 
ment in the mining stocks to which your circular 
refers. You are simply gambling on the possibili- 
ties of the development of mining prospects re- 
garding the true condition of which you ob- 
viously can know very little. 


**A.,”” San Francisco: Subscription received 
and telegram sent. You are on preferred list. 
2) I would not sell my U. P. convertible 4s 
in a hurry. I think they are a very fair invest- 
ment, aad ote safe to hold. 


*D.,” Brooklyn: The inflation of the cap- 
ital and of the bonded debt of the Baltimore and 
Ohio militates against the value of the stock. 
The earnings continue to be very large, but it 
seems to me that the price of the stock is pretty 
nearly as high as its intrinsic worth will justify 


**S.,"> New York: Chicago Terminal pre 
ferred, after its recent decline, approximated its 
low price of a year ago, and for that reason is 
regarded by many as a purchase, for it sold dur- 
ing the year at deahte its recent figures. There 
are indications of good buying on reactions. 


“L. M.,’”’ New York: You ought to come out 
whole on your Southern Railway, but would 
not advise you to take the bull side at present. 
Buying on reactions for a quick turn, if you 
deal in active stocks, may yield a small 
but the money in the new year will proba 
made on the short side. 

; ¥'. ” Cleveland, O.: You will be wise not 
to ven .e into the field exploited by the firm 
you mention. It is one of the tricks of schemers 
to advertise that they will increase the prices of 
the shares they are selling, and that to save this 
increase subscriptions should be made at once. 
The price is not fixed by the broker, but by the 
public demand. Always bear that fact in mind 


“KK: B. M.,” Cincinnati: 1 do not recom 
mey’ the purchase of the shares of the United 
States Steel Company. 1 presume you mean the 
Boston corporation. (2) People’s Gas is suf- 
fering from the effects of the heavily increased 
tax upon it, which, it is said, may result in a 
reduction of the dividend, though this has been 
denied. Until this matter is settled I do not ad- 
vise its purchase. 


“C.,”" Philadelphia: Have nothing to do with 
the schemes proposed by the concern which is 
so sure that we are immediately to have a great 
bull market. It is not in sight. (2) Unless the 
demand for copper increases, or the supply di- 
minishes, the present rate of dividends on the 
copper stocks cannot be maintained, and if the 
dividends decline the prices of the shares will. 
(3) You are right on the market situation. 


“Center Avenue,”’ New Rochelle, N. Y.: Glad 
you have profited by my advice regarding Mis- 
souri Pacific, United States Express, and Rasen 
believe in the future of To- 
ledo, St. Louis and Western preferred as long 
as prosperous conditions prevail. It occupies 
an important territory and some day will be 
wanted by one of the trunk lines. (2) I have 
little faith in the industrial you mention, but 
now that you are in it, you had better see it 


»ly be 


out. Anonymous communications are not an- 
swered. No stamp inclosed. 

“ L.,” Philadelphia: Careful operators very | 
often protect themselves in large measure by 


the purchase of what are known as.“ privileges,’ 


but there is no such thing as insuring anyone | 
’ the insurer would | 
not waste time offering the opportunity to the | 


against loss. If there were, 
insured. He would take it himself. The plan, 
however, 1 regard as an excellent one for a man 
who has time to study it out, perfect it, and 
protect himself from_ possible imposition. It 
it not always easy to buy desirable “ privileges,” 
excepting by the payment of exorbitant commis- 
sions. hat fact must always be borne in mind. 


“ F.,”” Wichita, Kan.: If you had read my col- 


| umn regularly, you would have known my views 


regarding the United States Steel shares, for | 
have written regarding them often and fully. I 
do not consider them an investment. The whole 
situation is summed up in Andrew Carnegie’s 
remark that the steel and iron business “ is 
either a prince or a pauper,”’ that is, it has sea- 


sons of abnormal profit and of abnormal losses. | 


Under the circumstances I do not regard any of 


the steel and iron shares that are so enormously 


over-capitalized as permanent investments. 


“E. A. L.,’’ New York: Chicago Terminal 
preferred sold last year as low as 27, and this 
year has been as high as 57. It has a valuable 
property, but its value depends upon its arrange- 
ments with the railroads entering Chicago. It 
has lately been affected by rumors that some of 
these arrangements were to be broken off, to the 
disadvantage of the company. I would not sacri- 
fice my stock, but it is so speculative that [ have 
not advised its purchase. (2) Wisconsin Central 
common _ has risen from to a year ago to more 
than double that figure. I do not think this stock 
has much value, excepting as it may be made 
speculatively prominent. If the market should 
gain strength, I would sell both at the first fa 
vorable opportunity. 


“Don Juan,” Durango, Mexico: I think so. 
(2) Yes. Railroad earnings, in some directions, 
already show a decline. The effect of the short 
corn crop and of other short crops will be shown 
within the next six months in reduced railroad 
earnings. An abatement of prosperous conditions 
is more than roe, also. (3) I still believe 
that money will be made on the short side within 
the next year. (4) The swing of the pendulum 
from the high mark of prosperity is distinctly 
noticed abroad and will be noticed here within 
a year. (5) Rock Island is either too low, or 
Northwestern too high. (6) Yes. (7) The Rock 
Island’s extension line into El Paso certainly 
will not do the Atchison any good. (8) I do 
not see how it is possible to merge all the rail- 
roads west of New York into one great system 
and maintain the merger successfully. It is much 
more likely that all the railroads will unite in a 
combined effort to amend the anti-pooling law. 
in their favor. (9) Special causes have operated 
in the industrial field with reference to_Amal- 
gamated Copper, People’s Gas. and the Chicago 
tractions, as the news dispatches have revealed 
Their decline is perfectly natural. The industrials 
have declined- because the banks are not loaning 
more freely on them, 


Continued on page 6164. 
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JACOB BERRY & CO. 


MEMBERS :  Coryoplated Stgck, Exchange. 
44-46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HARTFORD OFFICE: HILLS BLK., 847 MAIN ST. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


STOCKS - BONDS -GRAIN -COTTON 


Transact a general brokerage business in lots of all 
quantities. Issue upon request “A GLIMPSE AT 
WALL STREET AND ITS MARKETS,” and other 
data ofinterest. Information on financial subjects glad- 
ly furnished. 


he H. Van Buren & Co. 





BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange, 60 Broad- 
way, N. Y. (Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt.) 
BRANCH OFFICE, 415 Broadway. 

Buy or Sell for Cash or Margin 
STOCKS, WHEAT, COTTON, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
QUOTATION RECORD ON APPLICATION. 


ALFRED M. LAMAR 


Member N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N.Y. BRANCHES.... .| un Get cme S@ 
LADIES’ DEP’TS. at Both Branches. 
B’klyn Office, Temple Bar, cor. Court and Joralemon Sts. , 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON, 
Bought tor investment or on margin. Commission 1-16. 
TELEPHONE 1945 CORTLANDT. 
Inquiries regarding investment or speculative securities 
ly answered. 


prom t 
DAILY MARKET LETTER ON 








APPLICATION. 


Calhoun Cragin & Co. 


Members N. Y. Cons, Stock Exchange. 
50 BROADWAY. Phone, 3580 Broad. 
Market Letter on Application. 


J. L. McLean & Co., 


Consolidated Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
Members {New York Produce Exchange. 
Chicago Board ot Trade. 
435 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia. on. 
1,116-19 Broad cn sTee Building, 
25 BROAD STREET. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 
BROADWAY, COR. SPRING ST. 
640 MADISON AVENUE, NEAR EAST sortn ST. 
We solicit the patronage of those wishing to buy or 
sell stocks, either tor cash or on margin. 
Daily Advisory Letter sent upon application ; also our 
Special Booklet, which 1s now ready. 


L.J, McCormack & Co. 


Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
Bankers and Brokers 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephone No. 634, Cortlandt 
TEMPLE BAR BUILDING, BROOKLYN 
Telephone No. 3578 Main 








85 Devonshire St., 





® 











Texas Oil News 


Interesting and valuable facts about the Texas 
oil fields; production, demand, use, new gushers, 
new facts for small and large investors and stock- 
holders. Letters from 40 leading manufacturers 
about industrial effect of Texas oil. Sample copy 


free. 
A. B. SALE & CO., 


25 Broad St., New York. 














ARE YOU SATISFIED ? 


with the low interest your money earns? If 
not then profit with the knowledge that we 
make it our business to obtain. We 
keep our clients in touch with reliable, trust- 
worthy investments that pay to the investor 
the full earnings of his capital. 

No client has ever lost a dollar through an 
investment recommended by us, because we 
handle only first-class propositions—the kind 
that make money, pay dividends and grow in 
value. We have an extraordinary opportunity 
on hand now; full particulars for your name 
and address. 


BANKERS FINANCE COMPANY 
Suite 14 Wall Street NEW YORK 





Experience shows that investors get all their 
money back and kave life insurance thrown in 
if they take policies in 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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Pears 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. Pears was 
the inventor of shaving- 


stick soap. 


Established over 100 years. 





FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA 


GOLF, FISHING, YACHTING 


48 Hours by Elegant Steamships weekly from 
New York. 
sible. 


Frost unknown. Malaria impos- 


For Winter Cruises Go to 


WEST INDIES 


BERMUDA, PORTO RICO and CUBA 


Steamship Madiana, 3,080 tons, 
February 6th. 


32 days’ cruise, 20 days in the tropics. For 


further particulars apply to 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
39 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agents for QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. 
A. AHERN, Sec., Quebec, Canada. 
Tuos. Cook & Son, and their Agencies, 


A. E. 


TRY THEM FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


Hh a. tte _ 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 











ELECTRO -VADOR 20TH CENTURY LAUNCHES 


Were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition 
because they are the best. They are elegantly finished, 
simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to 50 
feet ; $150 and up. Send roc. for handsome catalogue ot 
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Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 615. 


“L.,” Houston, Texas: A useful book regard 
ing stocks and bonds is published by Calhoun, 
Cragin & Co., 50 Broadway, New York, and is 
sent for twenty-five cents. 

“'W. V.,” New York: A liné from you to the 
secretary of the Edison Electric Company will no 


| doubt bring you their annual statement, embody 


ing most of the information you require. 
“X. O. Z,” Lake Mills, Wis.: 1 think it 


| would be wise to ask for the report of some mer- 


| cantile agency. 





Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, etc. Order | 


now ; avoid spring rush. 


Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, Box 20, Racine, Wis. 
Sample treatment of Red Cross 
Pile and Fistula Cure and book 


P i L E S explaining each variety of piles, 


sent free, Rea Co., Dept. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cured While 


You Sleep 
In Fifteen Days 


Any sufferer from STRICTURE or its results is 
invited to write to St. James Medical Assn., 135 St. 
James Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and they will send their 
Illustrated Treatise, showing the parts of the male 
system involved in urethral 


ailments, PREPAID, 








ST. JAMES MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, | 


135 St. James Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 








Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured, Y. treated at home un 
same waranty. if you BS A mercury, Todide A 9 


and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows "EC write 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
te! $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
eured the worst cases In 15 to 35 days, 100-page Book Free 





SCARCE BOOKS. 


GRAPHS, etc. Catalogue, with samples, 
PHOT HUE, 


$1.. Sealed letter post. G. ART 
6 Rue |’Ecluse, Paris. 











Your local bank will certainly 
secure it for you. Thev are members, in good 
standing, of the Consolidated Exchange. (2) 
* Nothing venture, nothing have,” but it 1s a good 
rule not to venture too much. 

“E. E. R.,” New York: It has seemed to me 
that Union Pacific common was high enough, 
but it sold this year considerably higher than the 
price you paid for it, and there are always pos 
sibilities of an advance in a fluctuating market, 
though the chances for the present favor lower 
rather than higher prices. The dividends on it 


ought to carry it, however. I would sell at the 
first favorable opportunity. 
“ L. B.,” New York: The Denver and South 


western fives, selling around go, are a fair in 
vestment, but not of course gilt-edged. Other- 
wise, they would not sell at such a low price. They 
have been recently selling around 91. I doubt 
if in the near future they will sell at 105. (2) 
Advices regarding the American Smelting Com 
pany are generally favorable. It might be well 
on declines to average up the cost of the stock, 
rather than to make a sacrifice by selling at pre 
vailing prices. Anonymous communications will 
not be answered. 

**W.,”” Farmington, N. H.: The first concern 
you mention is engaged in a kind of business that 
I have always condemned. The second has just 
closed its doors and is being sued by its creditors. 
How many times must I repeat to my readers that 
all of these advisory syndicates, stock combina- 
tions, and get-rich-quick schemes are intended 
solely to delude the gullible? When a man has 
very valuable information on the stock market, 
he will not give it away, nor will he sell it. He 
will keep it for himself, unless it is his business 
to make it public. (2) Don’t touch it. 

“M.,” Brainerd, Minn.: Amalgamated Cop- 
per has sold as high as 130, and recently dropped 
to its lowest record figures. The decline was no 
doubt due to the large accumulation of copper 
on hand and the small demand for the metal. 
Many purchased the stock on the decline, in the 
belief that it was cheap, to hold for a long p¥i. 

2) Pacific Mail is a minority stock, as the own- 
ership is vested in Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. The passage of the subsidy bill would 
xe favorable to it. Its price will depend upon 
what the Southern Pacific managers may decide 
to do with it. 


| 





“R. H.,” Albuquerque, N. M.: Colorado | 
Southern sold last year as low as $5 a share, and | 
this year as high as $18. With the first and the 
second preferred ahead of it, | regard its future, 
outside of the chances of speculative gambling, 
as not very promising. (2) Bay State Gas has 
been the problem of speculators in cheap stocks 
for a long time. The latest quotation is five-eights 
of a dollar per share, bid. I do not see anything 
at present that offers it hope for the future, not, 
at least, until the litigation in which its allied in- 
terests are involved shall be amicably settled. 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 

** Inquirer,””’ Hagerstown, Md.: . The “‘ discre- 
tionary pools” of C. E. Mackey & Co. seem. to 
have resulted unfortunately for the investors. 
Any concern that offers enormous ‘rates of inter- 





est may weli be regarded with suspicion. It is 
no wonder that the customers of C. E. Mackey & 
Co. are disgusted with the situation, since the 


doors of the establishment have been closed upon 
them. (2) A tremendous increase in the assess- 
ments, for taxable purposes, of the People’s Gas 
concern, caused the slump in the stock. ‘he mane 
agement seems to be of a speculative turn, and I 
have not advised the purchase of its shares for 
investment. 

*““ New York Reader,’’ New York: The Greene 
Consolidated Copner Company owns a_ good 
property that is being rapidly developed, though 
it is somewhat involved in litigation and has 
been largely exploited by its principal owner. 
Very little is known of its inner workings, ex- | 
cepting what its owner chooses to make public. 
The fate of the Amalgamated seems to be a 
warning against dealing in such shares. Much | 
money is being used to enlarge and improve the | 
property and to build a railroad leading to it. 
(2) St. Louis Southwestern second fours, around 
80, are reasonable for bonds of this class. 
course this bond is not regarded as the safest. 
Anonymous communications will not be 
swered. 


Srooklyn: Subscription received with 
thanks. You are on the _ preferred list. I 
have not advised the purchase of United States 
Steel common, and am inclined to think that 
some of the largest holders have been disposing 
of their shares on every advance. wena sell 
on the first favorable opportunity, and believe 
you will get it back cheaper before many months 
nave gone by. (2) I still believe that money will 
be made next year on the short side of the mar- 
ket, but do not like to specify stocks to sell short 
until something more definite is learned regard- 
ing the possibilities of impending deals and com- 
binations, which have been largely side-tracked, I 
hear, because of the complications attending the 


organizations of the Northern Securities Com 
pany. 
December 17th, 1901. JASPER. 





Hunter Rye. - 

Tue finest whiskey ever produced is 
Hunter Baltimore Rye. Gentlemen who 
know the difference between young, fiery, 
and strong whiskey, with a rank whiskey 
taste, and the delicate, refined flavor of 
an old sour mash, hand-made liquor that 
possesses a rare bouquet and a delicious- 
ness known only to the thoroughly sea- 
soned whiskey, which is free from fusel 
oil, but as rich and lovely as port of 1700, 
will fully appreciate the merits of Hunter 
Baltimore Rye. 

There are thousands of people, and many 
women among them, who require stimu- 
lation. Convalescents, the aged, and peo- 
ple of delicate constitutiors, are compelled 
to brace up nature by creating appetite 
and aiding the digestive organs in their as- 
similating powers. Hunter Rye is an arti- 
cle that is rapidly taking the place of rem- 
edies advertised for strengthening and re- 
creating, all of which rely upon alcoholic 
ingredients. This rye whiskey is old, pure, 
palatable, and just what is claimed for it. 
mellow, and of fine, rich flavor. 





THE universal favor with which the Sohmer Piano is 
meeting is the result of its tone and structure, which are 
not excelled by any in the world. 











peculiar to itself. 

traveler finds here generous 
hospitality, the cheerful way of 
looking at things, liberal accom- 
modations, and comfort in gen- 
eral THE CHAMBERLIN 
NOW OPEN. 
Patrons have 
the privilege of the 
Hampton Roads 
Golf and Country 
Club. ss “ss 33 


[ always the same. 







George 
W. Heeler 
Resident 
Manager 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT, VA. 











third tour will be good to return by regu- 


| 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
SEASON OF 1901-1902. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces the following Personally-Con- | 
ducted Tours for the season of 1901-1902: | 

Mexico and California.—A_forty-five- | 
day tour will leave New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Harrisburg February 11. The 
party will travel over the entire route by 
the “* Mexico and California Special,” the 
finest train that crosses the continent. 

Florida.—Three tours to Jacksonville 
will leave New York and Philadelphia 
February 4 and 18, and March 4. The 
first two admit of a stay of two weeks in | 
the “ Flowery State.” Tickets for the | 


lar trains until May 31, 1902. 

Old Point Comfort, Rickmond, and 
Washington.—Seven tours will leave New 
York and Philadelphia December 28, Feb- 
ruary 1, March 8 and 22, April 5 and 19, | 
and May 3. 

Old Point Comfort.—Seven tours will 
leave New York and Philadelphia Decem- | 
ber 28, February 1, March 8 and 22, April | 
5 and 19, and May 3. 

Washington.—Seven tours will leave | 
New York and Philadelphia December 26, | 
January 30, February 20, March 6 and 25, 
April 17, and May 1. 

For detailed information apply to Tour- 
ist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 860 
Fulton Street, 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; | 
789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia. 





‘Time, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. ‘Telephone 
service saves time. Verb. sap. Rates for Residence Ser- | 
vice in Manhattan from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone | 
Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St., 215 W. r2sth St. 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup has cured 
whooping-cough when no other treatment would give 
relief. Far croup this remarkable remedy has no equal. 
It conquers croup at once. 


Atways have a bottle or two of Cook's Imperial 


Extra Dry Champagne in your ice-chest; then you | 


will always be ready for callers. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soorn- 
iNG Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and 1s the best remedy for diarrhcea. 





” PISO'S CURE FOR 


r GURES WHERE AL AILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
“> in time. Sold by druggists. 


Ol 


CONSUMPTION 








EHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


Great Double Track Scenic Highway between NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
and BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS and CHICAGO. Address Chas. S. Lee, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New Vork, for illustrated descriptive matter. 
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A GENTLEMAN’S DRINK 
OF INTERNATIONAL FAME. 


**Rich, rare and racy.’’ If lozat 
dealers cannot supply it, address 
the distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROS., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





cientificAmerican | 


SPECIAL NAVY NUMBER 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


Double-Page Supplement. 32 pages 





PRICE 10 CENTS 


The illustrations will include every type of ves- 
sel authorized or commissioned, including the 
following: Battleship Kentucky, and a section 
through the double turret. Battleship Alabama 
and class, including the Illinois and Wiscousin ; 
also the engines of the Wisconsin. New Bat- 
tleship Maine and class, including two sister 
ships. New Battleship Virginia and class. 
Monitor Arkansas, class of four ships. Armored 
Cruisers Maryland, class of six ships. Protect- 
ed Cruisers St. Louis and class; also small 
Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, Naval Guns, &c. 


DEVELOPEMENT 


_ OF THE eet 


S.NAVY ~ 


SINCE THE SPANISH WAR 













The handsome COLORED COVER will represen 


a modern battleship at sea. 


Any one subscribing now for the year 190” 
will receive the Scientific American from 
December I, including this special Nava! 
Number. 


SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 PER YEAR. 


MUNN @®CO., 
361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven’t a regular, healthy movement of the 

bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of kee; ng the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 0c, 25¢, 0c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 3222 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 
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AMERICAN BEEF FOR MANILA. 


ABOARD THE TRANSPORT 


‘CROOK ” 


CAPTAIN SWOBE, ON THE RIGHT, LIEUTENANT 
WALCOTT NEXT. 
BEFORE SHE SAILED. 


By our Staff Photographer, R, L. Dunn. 





Christmas in the Philippines. 


HRISTMAS IN the United States will 

be a memory when the thousafid men 

who sailed from New York December 5th 
on the United States army transport Crook 
are half way across the seas between New 
York and the Philippines. ‘The destina- 
tion of the Crook is Manila, 
well she will drop anchor in the bay made 


If all goes 


historic by Dewey and his fleet, about Jan- 
uary 25th. 

It will be a joyful arrival at Manila. 
For long before her red, white, and blue 
funnel is sighted from Cavité, the army 
and navy in the new possessions will have 
heard that the Crook is laden with Christ- 
mas boxes from the States 
the guns at Manila welcome across the 
waters of Manila Bay the coming of the 


Long before 


Crook the army and navy and civilians in | 


the metropolis of Luzon will have heard 
that the Crook weighed anchor for her 


long voyage by way of old Gibraltar and | 


the Suez Canal in East River, New York. 
December 5th. They will know before the 
Crook’s blue jack is seen fluttering from 
the prow of the transport that she is bring- 
ing some new faces to help sustain the su- 
premacy of the United States in the isl- 
ands. Three hundred and eighty-five en- 
listed infantry—the third battalion of the 
Twenty-seventh Infantry—under command 
of Major Henry E. Robinson, are aboard 
the Crook. Three hundred and thirty-five 


men, a squadron of the Eleventh Cavalry, | 


under command of Colonel H. E. Hennessy, 
are also aboard the Christmas-laden ship 
of Uncle Sam. Besides these there are 300 
recruits. There are one hundred commis- 
sioned ard non-commissioned officers in 
the command of Major Robinson, and 
eleven in the command of Colonel Hen- 
There is in the ship’s crew a com- 
plement of 130 men. Captain Thomas 


nessy. 


Swobe, quartermaster, U.S. A., is the cap 
tain of the ship, and Lieutenant Morgan 
Walcott, U. 8. A., is the ship’s master on 
this the Crook’s first voyage to Manila. 
The first stop will be at Gibraltar, then 
Malta, then the usual stops at either end 
of the Suez Canal. After a stay in Manila 
the Crook will return to San Francisco. 

In the hold of the ship are hundreds of 
| boxes of freight. In many of these are 
| Christmas gifts. One box that stood out 
conspicuously contained an organ. An- 
other was marked, pipes; another, smok 
ing tobacco; still another, books. 
the boxes in the best place in the ship were 
tiny, so tiny that they suggested trinkets. 
| These tiny boxes were tenderly handled. 
| They were from the homes of many a brave 
| soldier and gallant sailor in the far-away 
islands. There was an easy chair in a 
crate; Captain Swobe said it came from a 
New England town. It is for a sick boy 
of the Twenty-seventh Infantry. Then 
there was a bundle of Persian rugs. 

All day the day before the Crook sailed 
90,000 pounds of frozen beeves’ fore and 


hindquarters, sewed in white cotton cloth, 


were stored away in the refrigerator of the 
Most of this beef is for consump- 
tion in the Philippines. It was frozen in 
Chicago, shipped to New York in cold stor- 
age cars, floated down East River, and 
then swung by derricks from the cars to 
the deck of the Crook, and thence lowered 
te the hold. This quantity of meat rep- 
resents ninety beeves. Except what is nec- 
essary for consumption on the voyage, this 
meat will remain frozen until it reaches 
Manila. 

The Crock was spick and span as she 
turned her nose down the bay, having come 
|up from Erie basin, where she was for 
eleven months. All her machinery is new, 
and so are her furnishings. 


vessel. 


Life Insurance Suggestions. 


TTENTION HAS been called to the fact 
that in my article of November 14th, 
in which | spoke of suits brought against 
the Endowment Rank of the Knights of 
Pythias, there was an inadvertence. A 
number of suits have been brought at Chi- 
cago by the Supreme Lodge and present 
management of the Endowment Rank 
against the former officers of the latter, 
charging them with unlawfully diverting 
the funds of the association. These are 
the suits to which I intended to call at- 
tention, and not to suits brought against 
the Endowment Rank or the Supreme 
Lodge, by reason of the diversion of the 
association’s funds. Very few suits have 
ever been brought against the order since 
the disclosure of the irregularities re- 
ferred to, and I am assured that these 
were suits fipon certificates of member- 
ship, payments of which were resisted on 
grounds that the association deemed 
proper. I intend to be accurate always in 
the statement of facts, and am obliged to 
the gentleman who called my attention to 
an obviou: inadvertence. 

“A. C.,” Brooklyn: No statement of_ the 
company’s finances will be made by them. It is 
a mutual insurance concern, which has been do- 
Ing a good business. and some of its officers are 
in very good standing. 

“R.,” Chicago: You are right in your con- 
ception of an annuity policy. The company re- 
ceives your money and gives you an assured an- 
nual income as long as you mav live, and, at 
your death, the amount invested with the company 
reverts to it. These policies are issued by_ the 
Eauitable. the Mutual Life. the New York Life 
and in fact by all of the strongest of the old- 


line comnanies. _No stamp. 


* Anxious.” Cleveland, 0.: Your policy in 


‘the Prudential is a good one, and I would pay 


no attention to the pleadings of the agent who 
says his company will give you better results. 
He is mistaken. 

“F.,” New Jersey: It is difficult to answer 
your inquiry satisfactorily. Few of the large 
companies care to do the sort of business you 
speak of. Yet their tendency is more and more 
in that direction. The best way would be for 
you to have a talk with the superintendents of 
agencies of one of the large companies. 

““McG.,”’ Titusville, Penn.: I do not believe 
that the association can carry out its promises 
for any length of time. The system is entirely 
wrong. 

“*P.,”” Worcester, Mass.: You are absolutely 
right in your judgment of the A. O. U. W. All 
of the fraternal asSociations must either increase 
their assessments or reduce their risks. You are 
also right in your commendation of the Equitable. 

*“M. C.,” Golconda, Ill.: The Mutual Life, 
of New York, is by all odds the better. 

““G.,”” Nazareth, Penn.: I would prefer one 
of the great New York companies. 
of the company you mention have not been as 
good of late as they were in the earlier history 
of the concern. 

“S.,” Lincoln: I certainly would not make 
the change your letter suggests. The Mutual 
Life, of New York, for safety and assurance for 
the future, is in every way preferable to the con- 
cern you mention. 
we K.,”” Wilkesbarre, Penn.: The New York 
| Life. Tue Hermit. 





THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces that clerical orders will be is- 
; sued for the year 1902 to ordained clergy- 
men having regular charge of churches 
located on or near the line of its road. 

Application blanks may be obtained of 
ticket agents, and same should reach the 
General Office by December 21, so that 
orders may be mailed December 31 to cler- 
gvmen entitled to receive them. Orders 
will be issued only on individual applica- 
tion of clergymen when made on blanks 
| furnished by the Company and certified to 
by one of its agents. 





The returns, 


Some of 4 








Don’t Pay the Price of 
Pure Beer and not get it 


Schlitz Beer and common beer cost about the 
same at your dealer's. 
Why should you not have the best? 





Schlitz Beer costs twice as much as the com- 
mon kind in the brewing. 
Why should you not have the benefit ? 


Schlitz Beer is pure and healthful; made of 
the costliest materials; brewed in absolute 
cleanliness; cooled in plate glass rooms; filtered, 
then sterilized after it is bottled and sealed. 

Why pay the same for a beer that isn’t? 


Schlitz Beer is aged in refrigerating rooms 
for months before it is marketed. It does not 
ferment on your stomach like green beer. It 
doesn't cause biliousness. 

Why drink a beer that does? 


There can be no impurity in clean beer; no 
microbes in sterilized beer; no headaches in aged 
beer. Schlitz beer has 
for 50 years been the 
standard of the world be- 
cause of its healthfulness. 

When you find this 
brand on the bottle you 
have the very best beer 
that money can buy. 

Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 








No Method Like It. 
Simple—Sensible—Sure. 
° by assisting Nature fills 
Corsique out all hollow, scrawny 
places and gives perfect shape to the bust 


and neck. Satisfaction positive- 


Development 


. F 
Made ; anol be »oklet if reason and common 
Absolutely 


sense will impress you. 
° THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 
Certain. 


N-347 Sixty-Third Street, Chicago. 











« «A Beavtiful Holiday Gift ~ ~ 


The Stanlaws Collection of, Original Water-color Proofs of Drawings of the 
“STANLAWS GIRL” 


PRICE, $3.00 PER SE'T OF EIGHT PICTURES 

The collection consists of eight of the very 
best examples of Stanlaws’ work, colored 
by hand in aquarelle. The size of each 
picture is 12% x Ig inches. The com- 
plete series of eight pictures, handsomely 
mounted, are sold at $3.00 for the series. 
Or any one of the series, most beautifully 
mounted and framed in passe-partout, 
ready for hanging on the wall, will be 
sold at $1.50 each. 


++. THE STANLAWS GIRL... 


a HERE are winsome girls and winsome girls, 

but only one Stanlaws Girl; she is a girl 
by herself—an artistic creation. ‘To attempt to 
describe or to dissect her, and give anything like 
a correct idea of the elusiveness of her charms, 
of the whimsicality of her conceits, and the pen- 
siveness of her many poses, would be quite im- 
possible. She is captious and coy ; she is dainty 
and petite. She doesn’t belong to the period of 
spinning-wheel and harpsichord, and yet she is 
not entirely without a suggestion of the beauty 
of the courtly colonial damsel. She is just what 
she is—the Stanlaws Girl, whose beauty changes 
and becomes more pronounced in every light 
that ripples in her diaphanous draperies. She 
defies analysis and beggars description as much 
as does the perfume of the rose, the silver of 
the moonbeam, or the chaste auroral zephyr 
whirling giddily around in a flurry of peach 
blossoms. 














Miniature reproduction of picture mounted and 
framed in passe-partout. 

















JUDGE COMPANY, 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Improved 


‘' Appetite comes with BOSTON 
eating. The more one GA T R 
has the more one would R E 
have." — Rabelais. |) i is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 


ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTE 


THE : 
y, CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


\ it = Sold Everywhere 
NABISCO }{ | Sia suk am cron 


‘ A! . PR . 
\ SINECURE Sugar On: Boston, Maas. 
A SINECURE. moles 








subtle 
fascination 
about 








Mrs. FLYNN--‘ An phwat’s yer son Moike doin’ now, Mrs. Casey?” ‘ 
Mrs. CasEy- ‘Shure, Moike ain’t doin’ annything, Mrs. Flynn. He’s that keeps | OF BRAINS 
got a gover’ment job. ; : 
your appetite 1G 'GARE 
. longing for 4 
Established (823. just one more. | |"MADE AT KEY WEST— 


Made These Cigars are manufactured under 


‘Tg ” ee s the most favorable climatic conditions and 
flavors. Re from the mildest blends of Havana to- 


National Riscuit bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
Company. 


eee : cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
Ww mM is 4 EY . Ved ene + money. Send for booklet and particulars, 

s 5 —*, CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 

That’s All! any 
'HE WILSON DISTILLING CO ; In case of Emerg- 
Baltimore, Md. "0, 4 I ency you'll want 

£aw eae CO. TROYNY. | oy ae wee : Old 

THE “SOHMER” HEADS THB | btav —x O t 

bat S 4 Overhol 

















NEMLLARS SE UFFS LIST OF THE HIGHEST | L Si K 
GRADE PIANOS. ONS OULKS. 
ARE THE BEST y THE ABSOLUTELY 


BUY Licht Gauzes, Grenadines and Crépes Hitecey PURE WHISKEY. 
For Dinner, Reception Dresses, and Ball Gowns. = Bottled in Bond. 
qr | . : . 7 — . a i rl 


—_— Great English Remedy Printed and Broché Mousselines, Embroidered Crépes. ih A. Overholt & Co. 


‘) | Brocaded Silks. 
BLAIR’S PILLS fe x 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $107 ul White Silks and Satins ee eee j: 
| DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Fe Ni i - " 














for 
‘Sohmer Building Only Salesroom W ‘ 1 li 'e ae WANTED Bright Agents to introduce our HANDY 
. 9 in Greater Ncw edadaing wOWNS. WE A’ FHER STRIPS. Big money-maker. 
neers pnd pose 33¢ 5th Aveo., cor. 22d St, York. bd $5 easily made daily. Special territory. Write for 


COFFEE GROWN, — Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses, _ termsand particulars to Cuas. J. Forp, Holyoke, Mass. 

THIRDS wat oan tae Fine-BLoopep Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, a V ] A Veedie 

quantity. Always packed in (oar Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps | yons elvets. The Fontainebleau Poqienry 

1-Ib. trade-mark red bags or catalogues. 150 engravings. | . r , > ? s As 

Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. Black and Colored Velvets. = vB are pow cog it nahh 3 pF i gh si 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. | —_——_—_—_—_ a Sage ne libraries, ee rooms and dens. At leading dealers. 


For snecial terms addrese 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, LONDON (ENGLAND). U 1 AD 4 th St. 

81 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. THE LANGHAM Portlan wy a ag bein WANTED — Ladies in every city and village to repre- 
sent leading house for the sale of ladies’ 


P. O. Box 289. ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. new venn article. Big money. Address REGULUS REMEDY 
* | CO. 217 Cortland Street, Baltimore, Md. 


(EW DE LINEN 
{FLORIDA: 


The Only Direct All-Water Route 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON a 
































Pleasing Ch ristmas ‘Gift. 


What shall I buy the follts for a Christmas present? One of the mest pleasing and acceptable 


gifts you can make “ made especially for 
See. ois of the | Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons | rg rape grs 
Michigan Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and 


handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
"Tien pat o> eda wk stewens Eagan subject is engraved in the bow] of each spoon. JACKSON Vv I LLE, Fila. 


In ordering: Remit by express * ohns River Service between Jacksonville 
“or post office money order to Complete set in satin- $ OO Sanford, Fla., and intermediate landings. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, lined box, post paid ao 

















Niagara Falls, N.Y. | t0 amy address for le | Fast Modern Steamships @ Finest Service 


For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago Toledo, Cleveland, YD ° 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through: trains over the Lake Shore & WM. P. CLYDE. @ CO., Gen’l Agents 


THEO, G. EGER, G. &%. 
Raat _Michigin Southern Railway. For any particulars about travel via this route, address 
A, J. SMITH, G. P. & T. AL, Cleveland, Oo. 19 State Street, New York 


cnc THEATER TRAIN—12.10 Midnigh—NEWw YORK CENTRAL. 


10207 447 wise. ‘o 

















